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NEWS OF ‘THE > WEEK. 


N Monday, 19th niiiaineaitaite the investment of P aris was com- 

pleted ; and on Tuesday, 20th September, Rome was entered by 
the Italian troops. So France has for the present lost her capital, 
and Italy gained hers, Whether the siege of Paris is to go on to 
the bitter end is not yet decided. M. Jules Favre was already, on 
Wednesday, at Ferriétres, a seat of M. Rothschild, situated half 
way between Meaux, the King’s head-quarters, and Paris, negotiat- 
ing with Count Bismarck. ‘The first question raised by Count 
Bismarck was the power of the Provisional Government to control 
France, and it seems pretty certain that no terms will be accepted 
unless ratified by the Constituent Assembly, already summoned 
for to-morrow week. If we may trust a telegram to the Birming- 
ham Post of yesterday, there has been talk of an armistice for the 
intervening week, on the basis of the various sieges continuing 
without active operations on either side, é.e., continuing as mere 
blockades, only that in the case of Paris the city would be left 
open to facilitate the communications of the Government 
with the country, the German troops would go into quarters 
in the villages round Paris, and the Prussians would 
occupy their time in bringing up heavy guns for the 
siege, if proceeded with. As the ultimate terms spoken of 
are said, in the same telegram, to demand absolutely,—and of 
this we have no doubt,—the cession of Alsace and the part of 
Lorraine necessary to include Metz, the Provisional Government 
are hardly likely to accept on such terms an armistice,— 
during which the Parisians would, indeed, be ‘ cooking in their 
own juice,”—unless they have made up their minds to propose the 
cession of territory to the Assembly, a difficulty which we have 
discussed elsewhere. We do not look for an armistice. 





On the 17th September, General Cadorna crossed the ‘Tiber at 
Casale, and demanded admittance into Rome. His demand was 
refused on two successive days, but on the mediation of the Prussian 
Ambassador, Baron Arnim, he gave a delay of twenty-four hours, at 
the expiration of which, on ‘Tuesday, as the city was still defended, 
and there was no hope of overcoming the resistance of the Papal 
Zouaves in spite of the disapprobation of their useless resistance ex- 
pressed by the Pope, General Cadorna attacked Rome and after four 
hours, made a breach, at which the Italians entered. The Popeis 
left free in the Leonine City, and it is said that he will not leave 
it. 
to Rome as the capital of Italy, and great re oicings are going 
on throughout Italy. Nevertheless the cml arrassments of the 
position are not few. ‘There will be a rivalry between Pope and 
King, which must result either in mortifications to the Pope, 
which will be reflected in the hearts of all genuine Roman 
Catholics ; or else in subservience on the part of the King, which 
will be bitterly resented by Italians. 





Great preparations are being made at Florence for the transit | 


| of 


The Power whose movements are now the chief subject of specu- 
lative news, is Russia. We are told that she will not allow the pre- 
cedent of an annexation of provinces of German race to Germany, 
as the same precedent may be followed with her own Baltic pro- 
vinces ; and, in evidence of her intention to interfere on behalf of 
France, it is telegraphed that the Russian garrisons in Poland and 
Volhynia are being reinforced, that a military commission has been 
appointed at St. Petersburg to create a medical reserve force of 
1,000 surgeons, and that seven divisions of infantry have been 
sent to Kieff to line the Galician frontier,—-which last looks more 
like distrust of Austria than jealousy of Prussia. Again, a tele- 
gram comes from Berlin that ‘‘ the Russian Government intends 
to retake possession of the Black Sea, and that a war is probable 
between Russia and Turkey.” This seems a more reasonable 
explanation of any such preparations as there may be. France, 
Russia might think, cannot enforce, and a Gladstone Ministry 
would be by no means likely to enforce, the treaty of 1856 
against Russia; and North Germany would not care to 
interfere with Russian encroachments on that side. Austria 
would be the only power at all likely to take alarm, and 
against Austria accordingly Russia would be on her guard. 
The Czar and the official Russian organs have all been anxiously 
polite to North Germany. ‘The Czar has decorated the 
Crown Prince of Saxony with the military order of St. George 
of the second class, and congratulated him on his achievements, 
and the Journal of St. Petersburg declares that France ought not 
for a moment to oppose the demolition of her border fortresses. 
It is not improbable that the Czar thinks it an opportune moment 
to follow the example of Italy in going to Rome,—and go, if he 
can, to Constantinople. 


The only event of the week within the lines of the besiegers 
at Paris has not been favourable for the Parisians. The 
attempt to defend the slopes of Sceaux (near Versailles) 
against the Germans on Monday the 19th,—entrusted, says 
the Daily News’ correspondent, the only one who has yet 
succeeded in forwarding a letter from within Paris since the 
investment, to General Ducrot who escaped from Sedan in 
disguise,—did not succeed. <A redoubt, with seven guns and two 
thousand prisoners, was taken, and the same day the Crown 
Prince fixed his head-quarters at Versailles. As a result of this 
affair, it is asserted from Berlin that the southern part of Paris 
becomes indefensible, being commanded by the Prussian guns on 
the heights of Sceaux; but this hardly means, we suppose, that 
the forts of Issy and Vanvres are indefensible. ‘The French 
troops who behaved worst in this affair were regulars,— Zouaves,— 
who fled like deer. ‘The Gardes Mobiles stood their ground, and 
the young Parisian ‘‘ exquisites ” fought like heroes. Worse still 
for Paris, the Reds were already crying out for an equal division 
of food, and this though food was still cheap ; and the Siccle gasps 
out in big print, ‘* Milk runs short. It is the commencement of the 
horrors of war!’ ‘The Government, which fixes the price of 
meat, does not dare to fix it high, and altogether it looks as if 
the difliculties of defending Paris would be more internal than 
military. 





All the French fortresses still hold out, but it seems that the 
defence of Strasburg—pressed by the heaviest artillery, and with 
two of its outworks captured, and, as it is asserted, a practicable 
breach made,—draws near to a close, though the close has been 
long predicted. General Uhrich is reported to have been himself 
wounded, but still the gallant oflicer holds out, and no attempt to 
storm has yet been made. A ‘‘ Lombard” telegram of yesterday 
states that the theatre in Strasburg has been set on fire by a shell, 
which caused a terrible conflagration, and the death, by burning, 
200 people, mostly women,—a fearful climax to the 
miseries of the siege. As to Metz, the accounts are absurdly 
contradictory. Some German accounts assert that horseflesh in 
Metz was selling at 14 francs a pound, and others (also German) 





' assert that Metz is fully provisioned, and can hold out for three 


months. A (German) correspondent of the Cologne Gazette said 
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that on the 13th September he could see through a field-glass 
herds of cattle feeding quietly within the lines; and that a couple 
of hundred worn-out horses were turned out of the encampment 
instead of being used as food. And this state of the case seems sup- 
ported by the better evidence. For, a chaplain in the Prussian 
Army, Prince Edmund Radziwill, who was imprisoned for a week 
in Metz, and liberated on the 24th August, with seven officers and 
754 men, in exchange for the same number of prisoners on the 
German side, asserts that he and his companions were well fed, 
and saw no deficiency of any kind but sugar. Metz seems also to 
be well provided with ammunition, as the firing is often kept up 
through both day and night. 


That Count Bismarck has made up his mind not to make peace 
without Strasburg and Metz, including Alsace and part of Lor- 
raine, two circulars of his, addressed to the representatives of the 
North-German Confederation abroad, and telegraphed to England 
last night, one dated Rheims, 15th September, and the other 
Meaux, 16th September, in both of which he insists on the neces- 
sity of protecting South Germany from future attack, seem to 
show conclusively. ‘The following is stated to be an exact extract 
from the former circular :—‘t We can only draw up our terms of 

. peace with the aim of putting obstacles in the way of a French 

attack upon the Germans, and especially the hitherto unprotected 
South-German frontier, in such a manner that we push far back 
those frontiers, and therewith the starting-point of an attack from 
France, and that we bring into the power of Germany as a 
bulwark those fortresses with which France has threatened us.” 
Note the ‘‘ far back.” That is not language which Count Bis- 
marck would be likely to use to foreign representatives without 
having arrived at a resolution. ‘The only question is,—can any 
government situated as the French Government is, yield such 
terms, without either further fighting, or bringing itself into 
contempt ? 


The French Government, with all the foreign Ambassadors, hag 
removed to Tours, and even there it does not seem to be quite safe. 
It was stated on Thursday that the Prussians had entered 
Pithiviers, a town about twenty miles north-east of Orleans, 
which seemed like a détour from the road to Paris intended to look 
after the armies said to be forming on the Loire, at Seaumur and 
Angers. But yesterday it was announced that the Prussians 
appeared to have relinquished their movement on Orleans, and 
that Tours is well fortified and provisioned, and ready for a siege. 
In case of attack, the Government, it is said, would again move off, 
probably to Nantes, at the mouth of the Loire, or even to Toulouse. 
In point of fact, the whole key of the situation lies, for the present 
at least, in Paris. 


What is the Prussian home Administration thinking of? Here 
is the celebrated old Democrat, Herr Jacoby, who was so often 
elected by Berlin, arrested at Kinigsberg, and imprisoned “ by 
order,” it is said, of “the Council of War,” whatever that may 
be, for a most sensible and temperate statement of the reasons 
against the forcible annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany 
contrary to the will of the people of these provinces! Herr Jacoby 
had asked whether the people of Alsace and Lorraine are mere 
‘soulless chattels, of whom we may take possession without any 
form or ceremony,” carrying the Kinigsberg meeting unani- 
mously with him, and by way of reply he is himself thrown into 
prison. Apart from the tyranny and injustice of this policy, is it 
possible that the Prussian Government is not sensible of this 
enormous advantage to be gained by its victories, that for the 
future it may afford to let the ultra-Liberals talk as they please 
without welding them into a solid mass by persecution? ‘There is 
little danger, we fear, of Herr Jacoby finding many enthusiastic 
crowds of German listeners, if he were allowed to say what he likes 
on behalf of the freedom of Alsace and Lorraine. But there is 
danger that if these petty tyrannies are pursued, his influence 
may soon return, and return at a time when the Prussian Govern- 
ment, no longer clothed in the halo of great victories, will be 
compelled to fear for its own power. 





The Cabinet broke silence on the war just too late for our last 
impression ; and here we would give a hint to the theologians by 
observing on the clear evidence of original sin furnished by the 
malignant tendency of municipalities, and other heavy Philistine 
bodies, when they find an eminent man an opportunity fora speech 
by giving him a dinner, or making him a present of something 
perfectly useless to him, like the freedom of a burgh, to select 
Friday as the day for that operation, in order to cheat the weekly 
papers of all chance of criticizing him till the interest of his 
manifesto is quite past. On Friday week, Mr. Lowe was presented 











‘with the freedom of Elgin, which, as be remarked, he could 
never make any use of; but he made the reply expected of him, 
by talking on all interesting public matters except Elgin, 
which indeed was not a public matter. Ile ridiculed the 
expectation which seemed to be formed that the fagged and 
weary Cabinet should sit ‘‘ali day round a table covered with 
green cloth, receiving and sending forth telegrams, and deliberat- 
ing on every letter and every leading article in every newspaper.” 
The Ministry * know their own minds well, and have laid down 
rules by which they mean to act” with regard to the great conflict 
going on in Europe ;—those rules being that they won’t open their 
lips in the way of mediation except to transmit proposals from 
either party without criticism, unless asked by both parties to 
arbitrate,—a rule which looks very like Mr. Lowe’s own, it is go 
peremptory, clear cut, and, from the /uissez-fuire point of view, so 
logical, and, as we have given reason for believing elsewhere, so 
artificial and unwise. 

Besides what he said on mediation, Mr. Lowe congratulated the 
country very justly on the evidence that Prussia has given that 
educated troops are not only as good as, but much better than 
uneducated troops; and he indulged in pacific hopes which seem 
to us very little likely to be realized, founded on the presumable 
wish of other nations to imitate the Prussian system, and if they 
do so, the probable dislike of ‘‘ armed nations ” to fight anything 
but defensive wars. ‘That does not seem to us to furnish any solid 
ground for pacific hopes. In the first place, Prussia has a big enough 
standing army without arming the “ nation,” and if she is imitated 
at all, we fear she will be imitated in this respect also. ‘Then, 
again, four hundred thousand men, about the number of her regular 
army, are quite enough to begin a struggle into which the whole 
nation will be subsequently drawn as soon as it assumes a serious 
aspect. Whether a war be defensive or offensive at the start, it is 
sure to become a defensive war as soon as the nation is alarmed. 
Finally, the very conditions attending the rise of a new. and 
powerful nation into the first place in Europe are unfavourable 
to peace. Jealousies must be excited, hopes must be raised, 
‘developments’ must go on, The Austrian Germans will hardly 
be long content to stay out in the cold for the sake of civilizing 
Czechs, and Croats, and Slavs. The Russian Germans will cer- 
tainly not be long content to stay out in the cold for the sake of 
being uncivilized by Russia. 


The great majority of the German Catholic Bishops (most of 
whom opposed the Infallibility definition) have, as we always 
expected, given in, and declared the authority of the Council 
final. ‘There was never any substantial choice between that 
course and open schism. ‘To maintain that the Council was not 
free, in any sense at all in which that could not also be said of the 
first four Councils for example, was so monstrously absurd, that a 
bishop had no choice between leaving the Church and submission 
to the Council. One or two German Bishops,—the Bishop of 
Rottenburg, for instance,—still stand out; but these, we should 
suppose, are preparing to leave a Church whose authority they 
have evidently as much renounced as have the Bishops of our own 
English Church. 

An appeal has been made from the seat of war for sufierers 
who seein to be in even more urgent need of help than the 
sick and wounded themselves. A Duily News’ correspondent, who 
wrote from amongst the volunteers for the service of the sick and 
wounded at Briey, inserts a very touching cry for help, signed by 
the Mayors of Briey and of other small towns in the desolated 
region between Metz and Sedan. ‘The departments of the 
Moselle, Meuse, Meurthe, and the Ardennes, call, they say, for 
help in preserving the remaining population from actual starva- 
tion :—‘* The people of France depend for their subsistence on the 
grains which they raise and the cattle which they breed. In the 
sections of country that have been traversed by the German 
armies nothing remains of the provisions that had been accumu- 
lated in time of peace. Our houses, stables, and barns are burned 
or riddled with cannon-shots. ‘The fields and meadows are 
trampled down by the tread of embattled hosts. Neither cereals 
nor grass have been harvested this autumn. All our beasts of 
burden, all our beeves, sheep, and swine have been taken from 
us. Our labourers are either pressed into the French Army as 
soldiers, or into the German Army as teamsters. ‘There rematns 
not even seed-corn. We are destitute of strength to prepare 
the trampled ground for seed for next season’s harvest ; de- 
stitute of material to sow; destitute, in many places, of ground 
to sow upon; as miles upon miles of territory are made in- 
violable by the plough, by reason of the sacred and terrible 
seed of human corpses with which they have been sown. 
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‘The Daily News has itself consented to receive subscriptions for 
these poor people, and it states that ‘‘cheques should be crossed 
to the London and Westminster Bank, ‘Temple Bar Branch ; 
and Post-Office orders should be made payable to W. K. Hales, 
20 Bouverie Street.” We need not say that in our opinion these 
unhappy survivors of all their domestic peace and prosperity 
deserve even more compassion than those whose sufferings are 
mainly very temporary sufferings of the physical kind. 


Weare glad to see that the working-men of London are beginning 
to take steps to secure themselves a substantial influence over the 
new metropolitan School Board, which will consist, we believe, in 
all, of sixty members, and have anything but its due influence 
unless it is fully trusted by the working-classes. ‘There certainly 
ought to be more than one working-class representative in every 
district in London, and this will be easily secured if the voters 
ean only agree next month upon their nominees. Again, all 
phases of religious opinion, both Church and Dissenting, ought to 
be represented with strict impartiality, nor should there be any 
limitation to one school in the Church. We shall hope to see High- 
Church, and Low-Church, and Broad-Church clergymen, and 
Dissenting Ministers offering themselves as candidates for the new 
School Board, and offering themselves on the distinct pledge that 
they will strive to prevent anything like a sectarian spirit in the 
religious instruction. If the Church clergymen would but begin, 
if such men as Canon Gregory (highest of the High) would but 
come forward for Lambeth, and Mr. Antony Thorold (Evangelical), 
of Curzon Chapel (who, when he was at St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, 
built about the best new schools in London), for Westminster ; 
Mr. Fowle, or Mr. Llewellyn Davies (both Broad) for Marylebone ; 
Mr. Oakley (of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, anda High-Broad or Broad- 
High Churehman), for Finsbury; and Mr. Rogers for the City, 
and so on, we might be certain that the Dissenting Ministers 
would at once follow the example, and the ‘‘ religious difficulty ” 
be virtually solved for the metropolitan district. 


The controversy as to the conduct of the Prussian Army at 
and after Sedan, in the terrible affair of the burning of Bazeilles, 
and the subsequent treatment of the surrendered army, has been 
going on briskly all the week, Mr. Alfred Seymour, M.P. for 
Salisbury, having written a very strong letter to the Daily 
Telegraph of Monday last in accusation, and the Duke of 
. Manchester having replied in a rather short letter in defence 
of the Prussian armies. The Germans have also given 
‘their own explanation of the Bazeilles affair, and various 
authorities have borne witness, unfavourable and favourable, to 
the conduct of the Prussian authorities and troops after Sedan. 
After carefully reading and weighing all this evidence, its specific 
-charges, and its vague and general accusations, we have come to 
‘the general conclusion that there has been some brutality on the 
part of the Prussians, and that after Sedan there was, without 
doubt, a great deal of unscrupulous plundering of the neighbour- 
hood, but that probably any other army under the same circum- 
stances would have acted still worse than it did. ‘The most con- 
clusive evidence is as to the frightful starving of the surrendered 
army at Iges; but undoubtedly it was a very hard task to feed 
70,000 men after any fashion whatever, and the negligence in this 
respect, though bad, was hardly worse than would have been ex- 
pected, had uot the German organization and humanity been pre- 
viously so greatly praised. On the march to Paris, again, the 
troops seem to have shown their old mildness and moderation, and 
‘we may fairly hope that the outbreak of passion was only temporary. 


It is said that the same M. Rothschi!d whose villa at Ferritres 
has been used by Count Bismarck for the negotiations with M. 
Jules Favre has enrolled himself among the National Guard of 
Paris, and is taking of course his full share with the others of 
the war duty. ‘This is an example which ought not to be without 
its effect. 





A good story is told of a little Paris urchin who, urged by an 
English resident to ery ‘ Vive la République!” gave the vivat 
with all his might. ‘Thereupon the tempter, pulling out two sous, 
said, ‘“* Now, cry ‘ Vive Y'Empereur !’ and I will give you this,” on 
which the incorruptible little patriot returned with great spirit, 
* Plutot mourir!” and marched off with his hands in his pockets. 
ha e are in the habit of looking down on poor, restless, excitable 
Paris, but would any London gamin refuse a penny offered to 
him for the utterance of any political cry whatever? He would 
in all probability earn his penny, but, if his feelings were strong, 
supplement the required words with others of a teu lency to 
reverse their meaning. 





The British Association broke up last Wednesday, after a 
session which, though it had some of the interest taken out of it 
by the war, was full of interest. The lucid address of the 
President, Professor Huxley, of which we gave a brief notice last 
week, and his skill and address, as President,—Professor Huxley 
has that genial humour and that peremptory dislike of vagrancy of 
mind which are the two great requisites of a successful chairman, 
—would alone have made the meeting a successful one. He sup- 
pressed the grievance-mongers, interested the general public,=< 
not one in twenty of the audience really knew anything accurate 
of science,—and fascinated Liverpool. The awe the Professor 
expressed in his closing speech of the magnificence of the 
entertainment afforded him by the Mayor, and of the 
splendour of the coach in which he had been driven, was 
thoroughly characteristic of him. If he stopped in Liverpool 
much longer, he said, he should expect the Mayor to present 
him and his wife with various changes of gorgeous robes and a purse 
of sequins, in the old “ Arabian Nights’” style, a situation to which 
he hardly felt equal. But if Professor Huxley would have been 
embarrassed by the six changes of raiment, each borne by an 
Ethiopian slave, and a purse of sequins for each,—that was, we 
think, the orthodox thing,—how much more would the Eastern 
Caliph have been embarrassed by Professor Huxley! The fancy 
of the “ Arabian Nights,” rich as it was in impossibilities, never 
stumbled on any marvel which would have surprised the East so 
much as that cross between a great biologist and a possible naval 
oflicer which is realized in Professor Huxley. 





Two other addresses besides the President’s were of the first 
popular interest. ‘To one, Sir John Lubbock’s, on his favourite 
savages, we have referred at some length elsewhere. The other 
was Professor Tyndall's, on ** The Scientific Uses of the Imagina- 
tion,”"—of which the most popular part turned on the imagina- 
tive detection and following up of scientific hints, especially 
as illustrated by the undulatory theory of light. Professor 
Tyndall showed that if there were an undulating ether 
penetrated by waves of different height and length, some of 
which produce vision, and if there were on the outside of our 
atmosphere a host of minute particles held in solution, smaller 
than the smallest of the waves producing vision, the effect must be 
that a much larger proportion of the light reflected back by these 
particles would belong to the smaller waves than to the larger, i.e., 
to the violet rays than to the red,—because the minute particles will 
reflect a large part of the smaller waves which strike against them, 
but only a very small part of the larger waves,—and that this would 
account for the blueness of the unclouded sky. On the same 
principle, he said, it had been ‘ irreverently disclosed by Ielm- 
holtz” that a blue eye is simply a turbid reflecting medium, the 
blueness being due to the minuteness of the particles held in solu- 
tion. The particles, said Professor Tyndall, requisite for all this 
are so infinitely minute that quite as good a blue firmament as 
ours could be made with particles which, under suitable com- 
pression, might be carried away in a snuff-box,—just as comets 
extending over millions of miles have so infinitely distended a sub- 
stance, that they could probably be ‘‘ carted away ” after compres- 
sion in any one-horse dray. 


Professor Tyndall concluded his lecture by a passage on the de- 
velopment theory, in which he contended that if our traditional view 
of matter had been Goethe's view, that matter is *‘ the living gar- 
ment of God,” instead of Young's, who looked upon it as foreign to 
mind, and taking all its laws from outside itself, the development 
theory would not seem to us what we now mean by materialistic. 
The Pall Mall falls severely on Professor Tyndall for misquoting 
Goethe, and shows that the passage in ‘‘ Faust” probably referred 
to, where the Erdgeist speaks of weaving a “living garment for 
the divinity,” did not refer to external nature at all. No doubt 
the special quotation was a little wide of the mark, but does the critic 
in the Pull Mall doubt that Professor Tyndall was interpreting 
quite accurately Goethe's conception, as elsewhere expressed with 
sufficient elaboration? If he does not, his criticism is a cavil. If 
he does, let him study Goethe more thoroughly,—‘‘ Gott und Welt,” 
for example, of the proem to which a friend has sent us a faithful 
version to-day, which we print in another column. What can be 
stronger than this ?— 

“Was wiir’ cin Gott der nur von aussen stiesso 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse ! 


Thm ziemt’s, die Welt im Inuern zu bewegon, 
Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen.” 


Consols were ou Friday evening 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@¢—— 
PARIS IN ECLIPSE. 


} Fars week Paris had only just passed into the penumbra cast 

by the Prussian Army. It was the week of flight. The 
railways were besieged all day by crowds of fugitives who had 
to return at the end of the day without getting within a 
hundred yards of the railway stations. The country Gardes 
Mobiles streamed into the city as the fugitives streamed, or 
tried to stream, out. The “military zone” was cleared of 
human habitations. The paraffin was laid at the root of the 
trees in many of the splendid groves round Paris, and partly 
fired. The last open theatre was closed during the week. The 
railways,—except the western lines to St. Germain’s and 
Rouen,—were all cut, leaving that one remaining line of 
egress still open till the Prussians cut it near Conflans, on 
Sunday. Even on Saturday, Mr. Odger had an audience of M. 
Jules Fayre, to communicate to him the congratulations and 
advice of the English working-class, and he was able to return 
to London without difficulty. All last week there were still 
the regular arrivals and departures of the post in Paris; the 
threat of cutting off the gas lest explosions should follow 
bombardment was not carried into effect; the Prussians had 
appeared in the distance in the north, the south, and the 
south-east, but they were not very close to Paris except at one 
or two points, and altogether more of the pleasurable element 
in the excitement had shown itself amongst the poorer inha- 
bitants,—Paris dearly loves excitement of all kinds,—than of 








the gloom and panic. The women indeed might be heard occa- 
sionally sighing for ‘‘a good fat peace,” (une bonne grosse paix), | 
but the men even of the Belleville were still able to talk of the | 
coming Prussians as if they were the best joke in the world. The 
population was never more orderly or more cheerful ; indeed, 
it was a miracle of true patriotic “light-heartedness”’ and self- 
command. The people were not even quite without their | 
pastimes. They filled the lap of the statue (or idol) of 
Strasburg with flowers, as honourable tributes to the real 
Strasburg’s noble defence. Also Commissions had been issued 
by the Provisional Government,—which well understands that 
Paris in time of political danger must be amused with trifles 
that seem to have some bearing on politics,—for all sorts of 
fanciful purposes,—to rename the streets, for instance, and 
transform the Avenue de l’Impératrice into the Avenue de 
Général Uhrich (the Commander of Strasburg); and to inquire 
into the possibility of discovering new chemical compounds 
with which to defend Paris,—a speculative investigation which 
seems to assume those vast periods of time which scientific 
progress involves, instead of the few hours of delay between 
the appearance of the heads of the Prussian columns, and the 
appearance of those columns themselves. Again, the firing of 
the great Montmorency woods on the north of Paris, which 
presented a lurid, brilliant, and terrible spectacle for all the 
inhabitants however far from the scene, must have been 
dramatic excitement enough for one week. In short, if the 
regular amusements of Paris were cut off, last week there was 
still room enough for doubt and hope, to allow of Paris feeling 
something very like gaiety in the intervals of the perpetual 
drilling and the perpetual work on the Paris fortifications. 
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from the Palace of Versailles, about as far from Paris as 
Twickenham from London,—i.c., within the twelve-mile circle, 
The correspondents of the newspapers—such, at least, as 
still manifest themselves in England—are skirmishing round 
the dark ring of Prussian besiegers, at a distance of some 
eighteen to twenty miles in the direction of Rouen, with a 
good ‘“velocipede staff” to take their letters to the nearest 
practicable post. Almost the only regular troops Paris has at 
command—the corps of General Vinoy which never reached 
MacMahon,—after a slight success between Wissous and 
Montlhéry, some fifteen miles to the south of Paris, on 
Sunday, had been defeated—one Prussian account, though 
one apparently inconsistent with the King’s and Crown 
Prince’s official telegrams, says ‘‘routed”—in any case driven 
back, after the capture of a redoubt, with a loss of some. 
2,000 prisoners near Sceaux, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Versailles, and it was as the result of that action that the 
Crown Prince had occupied Versailles. The King had himself 
reconnoitred the northern defences of Paris at Fort St. Denis, 
and found the position occupied by the French at Pierrefitte, 
outside the range of the fort, abandoned. From St. Denis, 
round the whole eastern and southern side of Paris as far as 
Versailles at the south-west, the Prussian circle is now com- 
plete, and clearly none of the north-western roads are at 
present open, or we should hear of what is going on inside. 
In other words, Paris is isolated from the world, and 
the “capital of pleasure’ has really entered on one of 
those “allotropic’” states,—as the chemists call a condition 
in which any substance ceases to be known by its qualities, 
which are not indeed quite new to the city, but 
are certainly absolutely new to all men in it under sixty 
years of age. In this city of kings and emperors, the great 
imperial palace, the Tuileries, is prepared for the wounded, and 
fully provided with ambulances to bring them from the walls, 
while the great suburban palace is the head-quarters of the 
commander whose guns are to fill the Tuileries with tortured 
and dying men. The pictures in the Louvre are packed away 
in cellars. The savants are idly “ protesting”’ against the 
destruction of the libraries and collections, as if the Prussian 
shells could help destroying scientific collections if the latter 
come in their way. The inhabitants of Paris, instead of buying 
and selling, hearing and making talk, sunning themselves in 
the Champs Elysées, laughing in their theatres, chatting 
in their cafés, feeling themselves at the junction of all the 
political wires of France and well nigh of the universe, 
hearing before all the rest of the world what the world 
thinks most important, receiving accounts from hour to hour 
of what all the rest of the world thinks of the doings of the 
Parisians,—are occupied heart and soul with one engrossing 
subject, the signs of force given by the beleaguering Prussians, 
the signs of weakness or of strength, of irresolution or reso- 
lution, given by the great, raw garrison of Paris. As yet 
there are not, in all probability, even the diversifying occupa- 
tions of carrying away the wounded men by the circular 
railway within the enceinte, and tending them in the various 
hospitals, for the siege has hardly yet begun. The citizens 
are still looking to the condition of their wells and the 
quantities of their stores, counting the days during which 
the butchers’ meat, and the game so plentifully killed in the 
preserves of Versailles, and since stored in ice, will last, 





An English city would have been far more grave in the 
agony of such an expectation. But Paris is not an English | 
city, and she showed earnest purpose enough in refraining, or | 
all but refraining, from internal political squabbles, and put- 
ting down so sumwarily the predatory instincts of the worst 
elements of her population. M. Jules Ferry, perhaps in order to 
bring home to the people of Paris the character of the events 
to be expected, had caused long trenches to be opened on the 
hill of Montmartre,—intruding into the well-known cemetery, | 
—for the burial of the expected dead. But this device had not | 
succeeded apparently in either quelling the spirits of the 
Parisians or making them cry out for peace. Paris at the con- 
clusion of last week was at once grim and gay, not wavering 
in her purpose, and not realizing, or not choosing to realize, 
its horrors. 

Thus, last week Paris was, as we said, only in the penumbra. | 
It was in shadow, but not full shadow. It could speak | 
freely to the outward world of its own emotions, and freely | 
receive encouragement from the outward world. But on Mon- | 
day, as the King of Prussia telegraphs, the complete invest- | 
ment of Paris was accomplished,—and the total eclipse began ; | 
for since then not a letter with a Paris date has been received | 
in London. The foreign ambassadors and legations went off to | 
Tours. The Crown Prince of Prussia dates his telegrams] 





| 
| 
| 





speculating on the results of M. Favre's mission to head- 
quarters, and consulting eagerly the few meagre fly-leaves 
that represent all that remain of the once teeming and 
flippant newspapers of Paris,—of which some have emigrated 
with the Government to Tours, others have ceased to be, and 
the survivors are reduced to the minimum of size, both from 
the scarcity of paper and the deficiency of literary and print- 
ing power. 
Conceive even London, comparatively grim London, which 
never seems to live for gaiety or gladness of any sort, 
shut up in an iron wall, reaching as near as Twicken- 
ham on one side, and perhaps as near as Hendon and the 
Alexandra Park on the other, over which nothing could reach 
the city but frightful messengers of destruction :—hearing 
nothing, except in vague rumours from isolated individual 
couriers, of what was going on in Yorkshire or Norfolk for 
its succour ;—with shops all closed ;—with Buckingham Palace 
laid out with beds for the wounded ;—with the further supply of 
gas at night uncertain from one evening to the next ;—with the 
Times removed to Liverpool, the Daily News patriotically appear- 
ing (for Londoners only) on a little sheet as big as half an Lcho; 
—with the river-bottom lined with sunk vessels and torpedoes, 
the banks with mitrailleuses, and Richmond, Hammersmith, 
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and Vauxhall bridges blown up ;—with the trees in Kensington | the predominant German feeling, there are, on the one side, 
Gardens levelled, and Maida and Hampstead Hills cleared of | the greatest possible German facilities for breaking off the 
houses by the order of General Mansfield ;—with Colonel Dixon | negotiations in case these terms are not yielded, without any 
superintending the making of scientific barricades through all | excessive appearance of dictatorial arrogance; and on the 
the great thoroughfares, and the Beehive according him a | other side, a political difficulty, verging very nearly on impos- 
dubious confidence, while expressing openly its loud distrust of | sibility, in conceding them from the position now occupied by 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Stansfeld ;—with the once rich proprie- | the Provisional Government. If Count Bismarck has set his 
tors of the Regent Street shops drilling daily in Volunteer | heart on these terms, and, well knowing that the time is not 
costumes, and companies of Essex, and Wiltshire, and perhaps | yet come when they can be conceded, listens to M. Jules 
Yorkshire, lads drilling side by side in rough Militia uniforms ;| Favre only out of a politic appearance of moderation, 
—with the police force all dispersed, and its place supplied by | nothing can be easier than to make difliculties both on the 
special constables raw to the work ;—with the East-Enders | ground of the want of authority on the part of the de /ucto 
professing national sentiments for the moment, but declaring | Government.—which would cause a delay of some eight or ten 
that as soon as the foe should disappea, they would have a| days more, during which the three great pending sieges, as 
share in the property of Lombard street ;—with hourly arrests of | well as the smaller ones, if not actually pressed, would be pro- 
supposed spies in every street, and no news beyond such daily | longed, and heavy artillery brought up for subsequent use,— 
information as that the enemy had occupied Watford, had ap- | and also on the ground that Marshal Bazaine, with an army of 
peared in force at Hanwell, had just taken a redoubt at Black- | 70,000 men, may be inclined to repudiate the authority even 
wall, and cut the Kent line of rail at Bromley, while advanced | of a Constituent Assembly. In a word, if Count Bismarck 
cavalry had levied a contribution on the inhabitants of Roe-| considers that his victory would be politically incomplete 
hampton, Putney, Kew, and Isleworth ;—with the head-quarters | without occupying Paris, and there dictating the cession of the 
of the first army established at Windsor Castle ;—with every- | Eastern fortresses, we may be sure that without any display 
body in anxiety about his pump and his supply of food ;—with | of excessive arrogance he will find means to prevent any 
the savings-banks authorized by Government to pay no more | arrest of the Prussian operations, till a point is reached when 
than £2 to each depositor, and give the rest in Consolidated | he can fairly demand these terms without forcing the reply 
Stock, to be redeemed by the Government three months hence ; | that to grant them would be a dishonour to the French. 
—imagine what all this would be even to grim and satur-| But now consider the great political knot of the situation, 
nine London, and then conceive what it must be to Paris, | which is thisx—how the Provisional Government can justify 
—brilliant, gay, flippant Paris, accustomed to have all| to the jealous eyes of France (with city after city declaring 
the world singing to her, and flattering her, and bring- | that a peace founded on any surrender of territory would be 
ing her gifts, and feeding the lust of the eye and the! repudiated by them, and voting large sums for the national 
pride of Jife on the vision of her beauty and the spectacle of | defence), terms which save Paris from a contest far less 
her grandeur! Thus only can we form some faint notion of | unequal than those which Strasburg, and Toul, and Phals- 
the transformation which a fortnight has made in that great | burg, to say nothing of Verdun or Montmédy, have so 
capital of pleasure. If she bear this time of trial well,—| valiantly sustained. Here is Paris defended by strong 
neither flinching from suffering nor becoming cruel in despair, | fortifications,—fortifications, whatever may be thought of 
the greatest miracle that is not quite a miracle may yet | them, at all events better than those of Toul,—and an army 
happen, and war shed blessings over the people it afilicts. | which reaches in all probably 500,000 men, though many of 
We will not, with some of the blind enthusiasts for the ' them little disciplined,—Paris, which is only now beginning 
French genius, call the great city ‘heroic’ for merely gather- | to suffer in the national cause, while Phalsburg, Toul, and 
ing up her energies to face a siege. But if, indeed, the siege Strasburg have already suffered all the worst horrors of a 
finds her children all that the people vow that it shall find | siege fora month or upwards,—Paris, which claims to represent 
them, we will join, even with the most enthusiastic, in thanking , and lead France, proposing, we will suppose, to give up 
God that self-will, and pleasure, and vanity, and the pageantry | quietly to the enemy the very provinces which have been 
of life, have not so enervated this great people as to make them , the vanguard of T'rance, and suffered most fearfully in 
reluctant, not merely to give their lives in a public enya | the French cause, only to save herself from a trial which 
that they have never been,—but reluctant to give them in aj could hardly be greater than those which other cities have 
disciplined, orderly, matter-of-fact way, without any of that | already undergone. Is it not certain that such an act would 
intoxicating transport of popular emotion as stimulus, which create a great outcry throughout the country, and that the 
is the life and breath of revolutionary surprises and of the ' men who authorized it would be, however noble their motives, 
grand achievements of the barricades. | the proscribed of the French nation for the rest of their 
lives? We are not asserting that this may not be right to 
7 a | do,—for we are very inadequate judges of the possibility of 
THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE. such a military io in the poe’ as Inight als 
\ E cannot feel as sanguine as many of our contempor- | from a gallant defence of Paris. But we do say that it 
aries that peace will come to prevent, at the eleventh | will be very hard to convince even the members of the Provi- 
hour, a siege of Paris. That the Provisional Government, | sional Government themselves that it is right to do, without first 
who have sent M. Jules Favre to the Prussian head-quarters, | exhausting all the possibilities of self-defence. Suppose one 
have the most urgent possible desire for peace, even at very | of our Eastern counties, or even the Isle of Wight, in posses- 
great sacrifices,—that Paris has every possible motive for mak- | sion of an enemy, and that we, with a great English Army 
ing peace,—that a siege, however much glory it may win for | still untouched behind strong fortifications, were asked to make 
the Army of General Trochu, can with difficulty be expected | peace on the condition of ceding that eastern county or the 
to produce anything more substantial than glory, and may, | Isle of Wight permanently to the enemy. Is it not certain that 
should the firmness of the Parisians give way, yield something | we should run a risk of decomposing the whole political organ- 
the very reverse of glory, we are quite convinced. But none | ization of the kingdom, if we acceded to terms so apparently dis- 
the less the situation is one of very great embarrassment, | honourable? It seems to us quite clear that, just as during the 
which arises from two main causes,—the disinclination of | Empire there were unfortunately political considerations over- 
the Prussians to make peace without taking Paris, andj riding the military,—so there are and must be such consi- 
the enormous political difficulties which the Provisional | derations for a Republic, or any other form of government. If 
Government must feel in yielding the only terms Prussia is at you are to keep up the honour felt for your central authority, 
all inclined to accept, in the face of their own previous declar- | you must not allow that authority to seem behind the most in- 
ations, and of the response of France to those declarations. | significant cities in self-sacrifice and public spirit. To 
We assume, as the ostentatious drift of everything Count | abandon Alsace and part of Lorraine,—even to abandon the 
Bismarck has said for the last three weeks, that the cession of only grand champions of France during this war, Stras- 
Strasburg and Metz, with a rectification of the territorial | burg and Metz,—without striking a blow at Paris, would rob 


boundary sufficient to make Strasbourg and Metz as strong! not only the government that had done so, but the capital 


German fortresses as they have hitherto been French, are the | and the army which permitted it, of all authority in France, 
and give up the country to bitter mutual distrusts and recrim- 


conditions sine gud non of the Prussian demands. And in| 

addition to this, all we have read inclines us to fear that even | inations. Fearful as the price seems to pay for a mere politi- 
these concessions will be felt as insufficient by the German cal gain, we are by no means sure that,—even admitting the 
captains, if they are not dictated by a German army in pos- | defence of Paris, however successful, to be a military step which 
session of the capital. ;could have no great influence on the recovery of military 


Now it is perfectly obvious that if this be, as we believe, power, and which could end only in one way at last,—it might 
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not be something like a political duty to engage in it. 
There is no greater danger in France than the loss of all 
respect for Government there. There are even indications 
that such an issue is far from impossible. As compared with 
that, if it is to be feared, the useless gallantry, if useless 
gallantry it were, of defending Paris to the last, would involve 
comparatively small evils. A resolution of society into its 
elements might well follow any fall of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which displaced the Emperor, into contempt. We may 
add, that should the German terms involve not only the 
surrender of Alsace and part of Lorraine, but the occupation 
of Paris by German troops, and, of course, its evacuation by 
General Trochu’s army,—which we consider far from unlikely, 
—the danger of this storm of universal contempt would be 
vastly increased. 

On the whole, one of two not easily conceivable alternatives 
must occur, if peace is to result from M. Jules Favre’s mission. 
Either (1) the Germans must be so moderate as to give up 
their demand for territory, and content themselves with the 
dismantling of fortresses, the cession of part of the fleet, 
and a large pecuniary indemnity. If they do this, peace 
is as good as secure, but while all Europe would 
unite in praising their magnanimity, all Germany would 
unite in heaping reproaches on them. We confess we 
have little hope of it. Or (2) the Provisional Government 
must eat its own words, at the risk of not only incurring the 
most lasting disgrace, but of bequeathing to France a legacy 
of fearful disorganization and possible civil war as soon as the 
Germans are gone. Now the Provisional Government is com- 
posed of men who will feel both the personal disgrace of 
anything that looks like cowardice, and the political danger of 
disgusting France in /imine with the very name of a Republic, 
to the very quick. We cannot say that we feel hopeful of any 
immediate peace. 





PEDANTIC NEUTRALITY. 


} [* LOWE, in his speech last week at Elgin, expounded 
d the pedantic view of British Neutrality,—a view ap- 
parently taken by a great part of our Press, as well as by our 
Government. According to this, neutrality does not consist 
in carefully abstaining from giving help to either party in the 
war, but you have not fulfilled your duties as a neutral if you 
let fall any clue to your own views which tends to encourage or 
discourage either party to the war. If you are to be a true 
neutral, you must almost hold your breath lest any casual 
remark, even though dropped almost in soliloquy, should be 
interpreted as indicating a bias. ‘As long as the sword has 
not been drawn, while the matter is still in the stage of 
quarrel and discussion, and has not reached the point of hos- 
tilities,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘“ nothing can 
be more becoming a great Power like England than even to be 
lavish in mediation, at the risk of receiving,—as she has received, 


—some mortifying repulses,..... She can do this because 
the question then at issue is a question of the rights of the 
PMU: 5 i But when you come to speak of mediation 


after the sword has been drawn, you get a totally different set 
of considerations. It is no longer a question of the rights of 
the parties, but a question of relative power. The sword is 
an evil mediator, but it does its work decisively and autho- 
ritatively, and if, after the parties have called the sword in 
aid of their own affairs, we were to begin to mediate, then we 
should be wearing our neutrality exceedingly thin and almost 
casting it aside. So long as it is a question of right, we may 
claim to be heard; but when two nations have been conflicting 
with each other for some time, they know much better than 
anybody else can know what their own strength is, and what 
the strength of their antagonist is; and they know also what 
they require for security, and what they think it their interest 
to claim. And if that be the case, and a third nation tries 
to interfere between them, whatever advice it gives, it must be 
taking part either with one nation or the other, and this would 
not become the part of a neutral. For instance, if we were to 
go to Prussia and were to advise her to be content with less 





terms than she demands, we actually should be taking the 
part of France against Prussia, and should be no more a; 
neutral, and should be throwing in our moral weight in the 
scale of France against Prussia. If, on the other hand, we | 


were to go to France and advise her to take terms that she | 
did not consider consistent with her dignity, we should be | 
playing the game of Prussia, and taking part against France.” 
Now, all this strikes us as an attempt to overact the plain 


duties of neutrality almost as absurd as the celebrated 





attempt of the enthusiastic actor to qualify himself for 
a good Othello by blacking not only his hands and face 
but his whole body into the bargain. The neutral is not 
merely to be careful not to extend aid with his hands, he is to 
try and suppress all signs of every wish which either party 
would think favourable to the other. Because he won't 
intervene, he may not even express his convictions. As Sir 
Henry Bulwer excellently says in his letter to Wednesday's 
Times, “Is it for England, whose power on the Continent hag 
always been a moral power, to declare there is no such 
thing as moral power?” It is, of course, perfectly 
right and wise for a neutral not to irritate needlessly the 
feelings of the belligerents by expressions of superfluous 
sympathy or antipathy in relation to the issue. That is the 
clear way to get involved in the dispute, and neutrality 
implying a conviction that it is best to stand aloof from it, there 
is plain inconsistency, which it hardly needed a Cabinet minister 
to point out, in running risks of supererogation in the matter, 
But the whole stress of the question as to the duty of the 
neutral begins at the point where this common-sense axiom 
ceases to direct us,—what ‘s a needless or superfluous expres- 
sion of neutral bias? Now, it is surely clear enough that so 
soon as the question of territorial redistribution as one of 
the terms of peace is raised, a question is raised in which all 
neutral powers, quite apart from their views as to the causes 
and conduct of the war, must necessarily feel a deep interest. 
Is it the absolute duty of a neutral to suppress all sign of that 
interest, because the confession of it would necessarily be a 
moral weight in one scale or the other? Are the great 
Powers to feel or affect the genuine fear of the smallest Powers, 
and withhold the temperate expression of a weighty conviction 
in the panic lest offence should be taken? It seems to us 
either a very pedantic or a very cowardly interpretation of the 
duties of neutrals to assert it. It may be wise for Switzerland 
or Belgium, out of mere cautious self-interest, to be reticent, 
even though they feel that the interests of Europe are very 
deeply concerned, but we cannot conceive that this is either 
wise or dignified in a great power which is strong enough to 
be indifferent to the slight risk of giving offence, whenever 
there is a real call for plain speaking ; and there is and must 
be such a call directly the territorial redistribution of the soil 
of Europe comes in question. It seems to us simply ludicrous 
to say that the loss of the Rhine to France on the one hand, 
or the loss of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany on the other, 
can be a matter of little or no interest to the neutral Powers. 
It may well be, indeed, that such changes, great as they are, 
are not great enough to induce England to abandon her 
neutrality, and cause that terrible extension of the area of 
war which would result from fresh allies coming into the 
field. But between the exigencies which alone could call for 
active intervention, and those purely inevitable results of 
victory and defeat which follow, as a matter of course, the 
fortunes of war, there are obviously many intermediate 
terms of peace to which no neutral Power can be, whatever 
it may affect to be, really indifferent, because they must 
influence powerfully the prospects of the stability or insta- 
bility of the European settlement. 

The question is whether the duty of neutrality really 
involyes the punctilious silence of every neutral on points 
of this moment, unless it be at once prepared to cast 
off its neutrality, and ally itself with either of the belli- 
gerents in case its view gains no respect from the other 
belligerent. We can hardly believe that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or, indeed, any sensible man, really holds 
such a doctrine. Count Bismarck certainly does not hold 
it. Tle is proclaiming far and wide that he wishes for “ the 
sympathy” of England and America, and is anxious to do 
nothing, unless the interests of Germany absolutely compel 
him, which will forfeit that sympathy. He said most frankly 
at Nikolsburg in 1866, that the victor in such a contest as 


| that between Austria and Prussia must look beyond the little 


spot of land just under his nose, remember that he has 
neighbours, and not act without relation to the wishes of those 
neighbours. All this implies, what, indeed, no true statesman 
ever thinks of forgetting, that neutrals cannot but entertain 
very strong opinions as to the policy or impolicy of certain 
modes of settling the differences which led to war, and 


that the chief parties to a struggle are very unwise 


and narrow-minded if they do not take those strong 
opinions into account. That is the natural and healthy 
statesman’s view. What can be more widely separated 
from that view than Mr. Lowe’s theorem that when once the 
sword is drawn, the neutral is bound to be tongue-tied till the 
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terms of peace are all settled, unless that neutral is ready to in- 
tervene,—to throw its sword into the balance? It seems to us 
that perfect candour on the part of neutrals, directly the terms 
of a new territorial settlement begin to be discussed, is due to 
both the belligerents, however firm may be the resolve to 
avoid intervention. Pedantic reticence on a subject on which 
the deepest possible interest cannot but be felt, always gives 
the impression of deep distrust, not to say cowardice, and either 
one or the other is sure to be felt even more unfriendly than 
a temperate and open expression of opinion. Had France 
come off the best and wished to make peace on the terms of 
the cession of the Rhine, we do not believe for a moment that 
it would have been possible for England to suppress its dislike 
and indignation, and if the Government had not given ex- 

ression to that feeling in a protest at least as powerful as it 
put forth in 1859-60 against the cession to France of Savoy,— 
a protest which, as we ought to remember, broke the entente 
cordiale, and had the most important, and, we believe, 
wholesome effect on the future relations of France and 
England,—the Government would have most likely fallen. 
Of course, the feeling with which we view the mulect- 
ing of the aggressor of territory, is much milder than 
that with which we should have viewed the robbery of 
the Rhine; and if the Government chooses to keep this 
pedantic silence on the matter, we do not think there will be 
any bitter English outery. But not the less are the interests of 
Europe very deeply involved in this deliberate creation of a new 
and great popular grievance,—a French Venetia, with North 
Germany instead of Austria for oppressor,—and we can hardly 
conceive any punctilio more absurd than the refusal of the 
British Government to express its honest disappointment and 
disapprobation of such a course, on the ground that it will be 
a breach of neutrality to do so. Nothing can prevent the 
free expression of opinion in the neutral States on the subject. 
The very papers which praise Mr. Lowe’s punctilious view of 
the duties of neutrality, openly express their disapproval of the 
course contemplated by Germany. Our contemporary the 
Economist, for instance, in a singularly able article last week, 
concluding with a singularly weak paragraph which in effect 
anticipated Mr. Lowe’s view of mediation, explained, first, the 
folly of Germany in asking for Lorraine and Alsace, and then 
the advantage of officially concealing from Germany that this 
is the deliberate English view. Its ground appeared to be 
that writing didactic essays to teach Germany its duty, when 
you do not intend to do any more than teach, is no good. 
That would apply quite as much to its own criticism, and we 
cannot conceive why it was written. It is a very great 
good that Germany should know clearly, and know in the 
most authoritative possible way, how far she is losing the 
sympathy of England by the course she proposes. Germany's 
own great statesman admits that the conciliation of neutral 
wishes is always one great element in the problem tc be solved 
by a victor at the close of a war. What a short-sighted and 
timorous policy it must be to make belief we have no such 
wishes when we have! and when, indeed, the policy of Ger- 
many in this matter must in a great measure determine the 
cordiality or coolness of England in time to come, as did the 
policy of France on the annexation of Savoy! There is not 
the slightest occasion to drone out useless sermons to Count 
Bismarck. All that seems to us needed by the occasion, is a 
perfectly temperate and fair expression by the Government of 


the universal view while there is still a possibility that it may 
to some extent influence the action of statesmen, who, though 
they well know that they have nothing to fear from us now 
in the way of hostility, know quite as well how much the 
cordial respect of the neutral Powers is worth in the long run 
to a State which has so many diplomatic rocks ahead as the 
rising power of Germany. 





THE NEW NEUTRALITY CORRESPONDENCE. 

igen rte rope yoo respecting Neutrality are becoming 

the by-play of great wars. No sooner are two belliger- 
ents in the field than their diplomatists get busy with the neu- 
trals, representing, and complaining, and remonstrating about 
the conduct of the neutral Government or its subjects. Some- 
times, to all appearance, there is so little cause of real com- 
plaint, so little bearing have the neutral acts complained of on 
any vital issue of the war, and so narrow a case have the bel- 
ligerents according to recognized precedent, that the diploma- 
tic representations appear only a form of giving vent to the 
belligerent’s feeling that everybody should side with him. 
Usually, however, in addition to the relief given to the feel- 
ings of the belligerents, there is probably a secret hope of indac- 
ing some action on the part of the neutral which will help their 
belligerency a little, —whether that action is or is not required 
by international law being a matter of no real concern. If 
they can hope to gain avy aid in the war, it will obviously be 
worth the pains of a good deal of eager diplomacy. But, by 
the nature of the case, such diplomatic representations are 
doubtless made with very little real hope. The neutral, 
however strong, has too many motives for adhering to recog- 
nized custom to make a serious mistake possible, and has 
seldom much difficulty in playing his part in the diplomatic 
fencing. At any rate, it is hardly conceivable, unless he 
wishes to take part in the war, which would entirely alter the 
aspect of the question, that his conduct can be so bad as to in- 
duce a belligerent to prefer open opposition to his indirect help 
of the enemy, or to make such conduct the occasion of a 
subsequent and separate war. The losing belligerent will 
have the best of all motives for keeping out of a new 
war, and the winner will either have been so successful 
as- to obtain an indemnity from the loser, in which case there 
can remain no damages to claim from the neutral, or his 
success will have been so small that he will be disposed as 
much as the defeated belligerent to deprecate a fresh contest. 
Thus it happens that neutrality correspondences, even when 
they are not from the first consciously unreal, must die away 
with the occasion that produces them, or comparatively soon 
afterwards,—the Alabama difliculty itself, though it has been 
perseveringly kept alive, being likely enough in the end to 
prove no exception to the rule. Much evil remains from 
diplomatie bickerings, and the wounded sentiments of belli- 
gerents who have been deprived of anticipated sympathy ; 
but the real interest in the complaints ceases when all chance 
of their affecting the issue of the war is over. 

The correspondence between Count Bernstorff and Lord 
Granville respecting munitions of war bears very distinctly 
this stamp of unreality. After reading it, it is impos- 
sible to imagine that the Prussian Government ever sup- 
posed it had any real case for complaint, though, no 
doubt, indirect benefit may have been anticipated from 





the view all but universal in England in relation to the injus- 
tice and inexpediency of the annexation of unwilling French 
populations to Germany. There is neither the right to 
threaten, nor any opening for menace. We all feel that 
France has brought this on herself, and that if Germany is 


the remonstrances, either by inducing the English Govern- 
ment to ‘“‘do something,” or by staying its hand in mediat- 
ing for France with the ghost of a diplomatic misunder- 
standing. So far as the correspondence itself is concerned, we 
might conceive Count Bernstorff and Lord Granville frankly 





foolish enough to retaliate what France would inevitably have 
done, she must bear it. But we all know that we shall 


look with feelings of a very different nature on Germany if she 


enters on the course of conquest and oppression, how- 
ever bitterly provoked, from what we should entertain, 
if she refrains from it. It cannot but be good that this 
view should be frankly expressed by those most competent 
to express it, and at the moment when, if ever, it is likely to 
influence the terms of peace. The artificial theory of neutrality 
which forbids us the right to sayin the best form through the 
national Government, what we are all saying less adequately in 
the Press, seems to us due to a weak and mischievous timorous- 
ness. Had France conquered and the Rhine been in question, there 
would,—quite rightly,—have been no possibility for a popular 
British Government to hold its peace. That we justly feel far 


admitting between themselves that it was al] bunkum, though 
ithe “custom of belligerents” required that the complaint 
should be made, and the laws of diplomatic civility that a 
formal answer should be given. Count Bernstorff almost 
expressly admits that he has no case. His complaint is 
that the English Government allows the sale and export 
‘of munitions of war to belligerents, by which France 
| happens to benefit most, but he does not assert that 
!our conduct is not strictly neutral. On the contrary, he 
| discusses the question as one which may cause fresh and 
momentous complications, “ espectul/y as affecting national 
susceptibilities; and in putting hypothetically the case of our 
wishing to assist France on account of our sympathy with its 
cause, he admits that we might have let France purchase coal 
and munitions of war, as he now complains we have let it, 





less keenly now than we should have felt then, is no reason at 
all why the Goyernment should not express gently but firmly | 


‘ without transgressing the letter of the existing neutrality 
laws,” The sole foundation of his remonstrance is that as the 
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sympathy of England is not with France, but with Germany, | Prussia would have been violently resented. But, of course, such 
as we consider France, and not Germany, to be the aggressor, | distinctions are utterly irrelevant. The other matter in the 
therefore our neutrality should be “ benevolent ’’ towards | controversy may be lightly passed over. Lord Granville proves 
Germany, and less favourable to France than he admits it | what was quite superfluous, that in fact our neutrality has not 
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might have been, “ had the parts of aggressor and attacked, of | been benevolent to France. We only allowed the law to stand 


right and wrong, been the reverse of the present condi- 
tion.” 
absurdum of a neutrality complaint, and Lord Granville 
has a wonderful opportunity for a gravely ironical reply. 
fle takes the trouble to explain at length what a “ benevolent” 
neutrality would mean; how neutrals in each case would be 
bound to study the rights and wrongs of a dispute, and con- 
sider to which belligerent they would be benevolent; how 
they would very naturally take sides according to their mate- 
rial interests ; how, in short, a benevolent neutrality would 
not be a real neutrality, but an indirect mode of taking part 
ina war. No line could be drawn “between a departure 
from the usual practice in order to confer material advantages 
on one belligerent State, to the exclusion of the other, and a 
participation in hostilities.” It must be too clear that if the 
Prussian Government expressly urges a departure from the 
strict letter of neutrality because we have sympathy with 


it, it prefers a complaint to which, from its very terms, | 


the British Government cannot listen. To act expressly 
from a wish not to be strictly impartial would be a 
proclamation of hostility to the power which is unfavourably 
dealt with, exposing the neutral to very serious complaints 
indeed, and even to the risk of attack, should the complaining 
belligerent also happen to be successful. So clear is all this, 
that we are bound to give Count Bernstorff credit for not 
attaching much weight to what he said, though he felt bound 
to express the “ national susceptibilities’ of Germany. 

But there is additional matter in the correspondence to give 


it an air of unreality. Prussia has luckily been a neutral herself, | 
| 


and has allowed the sale and export of munitions of war toa 


belligerent on a far greater scale than the offence with which: | 


England is now charged. All through the Crimean war 
Russia was largely supplied from all parts of Germany with 
munitions of war, the articles passing through Prussia, so that 
Prussia not only allowed what she now complains of, but 
allowed it to the disadvantage of the very power against 
which the complaint is brought. The irony of the situation 
is thus very complete. Not only is international precedent so 
clear that she must invent a new theory of benevolent neu- 
trality, but she has to deal with a special precedent telling 
unanswerably against herself. The correspondence on 
this point is, to say the least of it, amusing. Prussia 
has at first sight the best of it. Her conduct was 
undoubtedly what has been described in the Crimean 
war, but then, she says, England complained; surely 
England is not now going to maintain that her complaints 
were ill-founded, or to act from any motive of retaliation. So 


far the argument looks very pretty, if it were not complicated 


by attempts to draw an irrelevant distinction between the 
Crimean war and the present one, on the ground that Prussia 
is now fighting for existence, whereas England was fighting 
with allies for remote interests against a single power. Such 
a distinction raises a suspicion of weakness, and Lord Granville 
has no difficulty in disposing of the principal argument, as 
well as of the irrelevant distinction. The history of our 
complaints in the Crimean War was’ not so simple as 
Count Bernstorff alleges. We did complain of the export 
of munitions from Prussia, but when Prussia replied, the 
Law officers of the Crown were consulted, and advised 


that the traffic complained of was quite legitimate in a neutral. | 


The complaints were for that reason dropped. All that was 
complained of afterwards was the inefficient administration by 
Prussia of a municipal law forbidding the transit of munitions 
—a complaint based on an entirely different ground, though 


—as in matter of fact it was useless. Our conduct in the | 


Crimean war therefore rather shows that, kowever much 
we disliked it, we were obliged to assent as belligerents to the 
doctrine we now maintain as neutrals, and we have therefore 
no small reason to ask Prussia in turn to do the same. Our 
conduct as belligerents is the best proof of the sincerity of our 
present neutrality. As for the difference in the character of 
our belligerency from that of Prussia in the present war, 
Lord Granville perhaps magnifies a little the size of the 
Crimean contest when he talks of it as taxing the resources of 
four Powers to conduct it. The strain upon us was not like 
that on Prussia in the present war, nor was the immediate risk 
so great. But certainly the Crimean war was not, in our opinion, 
waged for remote interests, and any real breach of neutrality by 


las it was, and if France has gained more than Prussia, it has 


Such an argument is obviously the reductio ad | been from causes we have had nothing to do with, and were 


|in no way bound to consider. If neutrals were to consider 
| such circumstances, and regulate their action so as to balance 
| the assistance their trade gave to belligerents, then a novel 
duty would be imposed upon them, and one it would be impos- 
sible to fulfil. Lord Granville, perhaps, does not reply so well 
|to the suggestion that we might have altered our neutrality 
laws at the beginning of the contest. The belligerent to 
whose prejudice the law was changed might have cause, 
he says, to complain that we changed the laws of 
neutrality as existing when the war broke out. This is 
hardly a sufficient motive for a country’s not altering its 
own municipal law, in which it must be guided by its own in- 
terest. But it is at least a good answer to anything Count 
| Bernstorff urges. Such a change, not being called for by any 
international custom, would have been most suspicious, and 
cannot be asked for by a belligerent in what is avowedly its 
own interest. In point of fact, moreover, France has derived 
very little real aid by its being able to draw on the resources 
of England. The fleet which was supplied partly with our coal 
has struck no material blow, and the few thousand rifles that 
have been exported will not diminish appreciably the magni- 
|tude of the Prussian victory. This is no excuse, of course, 
‘for any real breach of international usage ; but when national 
|susceptibilities are invoked, it is far from being wholly 
| irrelevant. 

| All things considered, then, we should hope that this 
Neutrality correspondence may have even less vitality than 
such communications usually have. The Prussian case is 
avowedly so slight, and pushed with so little energy, and the 
issues depending on it are so narrow, that it contains no 
elements of life. The best chance of its being remembered is 
through Lord Granville’s suggestion, if it should come to any- 
thing, that the expediency of altering the rule binding neutrals 
as to the sale of warlike munitions should be discussed by the 
great Powers in time of peace. Our doubt is whether any 
powers in peace will have sufficient interest in raising the 
question. Certainly, if it is raised, there are many reasons 
which might be urged against a change. Powers at peace 
are not likely to reckon exclusively on being at war, so that 
‘the interest of the neutral in not having his trade interrupted 
;may be most powerful; and, as a rule, too, we fancy the 
more peaceful powers are, the more they will incline to retain 
the present rule. To change it and impose the rule that 
‘neutrals should prohibit the trade in munitions, would be 
giving a new premium to the present ruinous mania for pre- 
paring for war in time of peace. The despotic powers which 
conspire war, and have munitions amply prepared for any 
contingency, would gain, and the peaceful powers would lose. 
Unless it can be shown that, on the whole, the gain to the 
world by interrupting trade will be greater than the present 
loss by the assistance of neutrals to war, the present rule— 
when it is impartially investigated—will stand, to give 
rise, we fear, to new complaints during the very next 
war that breaks out, for such complaints as we have seen 
are in no way dependent on their justice. The prospect of 
effecting no change would, however, be a reason for not 
resuming the discussion in time of peace, so that even in this 
manner nothing may come of the present correspondence. 
| Still, shortlived as it is likely to be, we are sorry that it cannot 
' be treated as a wholly indifferent affair. These neutrality 
| discussions are productive of many evils. National suscepti- 
‘bilities are stimulated, people are taught to believe in 
grievances where they have none; hostile dispositions are 
' encouraged, and the seeds sown of a spirit that breeds future 
wars. In the present case, it is all but certain Germany will 
bear a grudge against England, though we hope not a grudge of 
any long duration, since the cause of provocation is slight, and 
| the Germans, when the war excitement is over, may be trusted to 
| reason impartially. But for whatever injury may arise, it is the 
Government which provokes such discussions that is exclu- 
sively responsible. It is difficult, no doubt, for any national 
Government not to be representative, especially in the crisis 
of a great war; and we are disposed to make every allowance 
to the Prussian officials for echoing the national feeling, but 
the course they have followed is plainly inexpedient. They 
ain nothing directly and they breed international ill-will. If 
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they attached any value to future good relations with England 
they could easily have allayed excitement by admitting the 
want of a case, and making light of the supposed assistance 
which English resources furnished to the enemy. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AID SOCIETIES. 


HE amount of subscriptions acknowledged daily by the 
National Society shows that the country has responded 
well, and is still responding, to the call which was made upon 
it. By the middle of this week the sums received had risen 
above £170,000, and when we add to this total the subscrip- 
tions paid to the French and German Societies, and the con- 
tributions in kind made either by business firms or private 
persons, we have very considerable results. Now that, at the 
suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, collections are 
being made in all the churches, now that the wants of the 
sick and wounded are brought home to everyone of us, and 
meet with almost universal sympathy, it is most important 
that there should be no doubts as to the proper administration 
of the funds supplied, and as to the impartiality with which 
relief is distributed. Of course no one would attempt to throw 
any doubt on the truth of the National Society's statement 
that all its gifts will be divided equally between the French 
and the Germans. Colonel Loyd Lindsay and his associates 
are above all suspicion of partizanship. Still there have been 
reports from various correspondents of benefits intended for 
the French having been monopolized by the Germans, of 
wounded French sleeping on straw while the Germans had 
beds, and of the conquered being turned out of hospitals to 
make room for the victors. We do not know what truth 
there may be in these stories, or how far, if they be true, they 
affect the Germans alone. The hospitals about which we are 
informed were probably those organized by the invading army, 
and we may be sure that the representatives of the 
National Society have provided against any forcible inter- 
ference. Yet the impression seems to be gaining ground that 
the two nations are not in a position of absolute equality, and 
that the conquerors are gradually encroaching in many ways 
which at first they wholly repudiated. The charges of cruelty 
brought by eyewitnesses cannot be put aside by asneer at “curious 
ramblers ” indulging “a morbid craving for strong emotions.” 
It may be said that the starvation of the captured army after 
the fall of Sedan was a mere failure of administration, and 
that the violence of which we hear is the work of individual 
soldiers. But the perfection of the Prussian administration 
has been held up to our admiration ever since the war began, 
and their soldiers have been pointedly contrasted with the 
savages brought up to fight for the Emperor. The treatment 
of French prisoners, too, may seem strange, when we remem- 
ber that at first the over-indulgence of those very prisoners 
was a common complaint among the Germans. We fear the 
truth must be that war has exercised its natural influence, 
and that the Germans, who took up arms merely to defend 
themselves against the Emperor, have now become selfish and 
aggressive, claiming for themselves the spoils of war, and 
leaving the conquered to its tender mercies. 

It may be assumed that the operations of the National 
Society are undisturbed by any such change on the part of 
the Prussians, and that English money goes, as before, to all 
for whom it was destined. If we needed any direct assurance, 
the letters of Captain Brackenbury, Dr. Sandwith, and those 
associated with them, would speak for the reality of the work 
that is being done. Lord Overstone assures us that the funds 
of the Society are not being unprofitably hoarded, that hos- 
pitals are being supplied, surgeons and attendants are spread 
over the worst districts, and large payments are made daily 
for instruments, chemicals, and clothing. We are content to 
trust the zeal and discretion of the Committee, but there 
seems some danger of their efforts not being properly seconded. 


without expense or trouble. As far as the German 
Aid Societies are concerned, the Jui/y News’ correspon- 
dent says distinctly that he has seen enough to satisfy 
him “that the great majority of the sanitary volun- 
teers are drones, that an appalling number of their 
superior officers are wasps, and that many persons who never 
intended doing anything for the disabled are wearing the 
sacred emblem for sinister purposes.” The way in which the 
food and wine provided by the Societies went among the 
assistants and their friends was brought forcibly to the know- 
ledge of the same writer. Ie and a companion were furnished 
with “ plates of steaming bouillon, piles of nice cake, bottles 
of old port, madeira, sherry, seltzer, and coffee,” for all of 
which payment was refused. To salve his own conscience 
the correspondent in question put aside some money to 
be contributed to the next collection-box of the Society, 
but we cannot expect the same scrupulousness from the 
volunteer wearers of brassards. Even if this system is 
confined to the foreign Societies, as we hope it may be, 
its existence concerns many of our own countrymen. Some 
have preferred contributing directly to the French or 
German funds, with a view of expressing sympathy with 
either cause, or of giving help where it was most needed. It 
has been said that the Germans were most in want of help 
because they had to support large bodies of prisoners, and 
that the French were most in want of help because their 
country was ravaged. It cannot be a source of satisfaction to 
any who have given to France or Germany to know that 
tourists and perhaps spies are availing themselves of the 
supplies meant for the sick and wounded, that people put on 
the red cross in a moment of enthusiasm, and finding the 
work too hard for them, are fed, lodged, conveyed, and kept 
in idleness at the expense of the Societies ; and that while this 
peculation goes on without a check, the prisoners are worn out 
with fatigue and hunger, not tasting food sometimes for twenty- 
four hours ; the hospitals are ill supplied with drugs, the doctors 
and attendants are overdone with work. We trust that none 
of these charges can be made against the National Society, as 
it seems to be generally admitted that the distribution of 
brassards is not so lavish, and that more care is taken to ascer- 
iain the fitness of those who volunteer for hospital work. 
One of the main distinctions between the working of the English 
and the foreign Societies is that in the former the medical 
men have a complete control, and can, therefore, see that no 
efforts are wasted, that no one is making a pretence of helping. 
We should, however, be glad to learn that this supervision is 
properly exercised. Waste and disorder are contagious, and 
it is well to know that the workers for whom we are directly 
responsible, and in whose efforts we take a personal interest, 
set a brighter example. 

The sudden and varying demands made upon the different 
Aid Societies are enough to explain the comparative tardiness 
with which some of the help has been given. A war con- 
ducted on a scale like the present, with weapons brought to 
deadly perfection, with thousands of prisoners, with head- 
quarters rapidly moving, with sieges going on in several places 
at once over a vast area of ground, creates new and uuparal- 
leled difficulties. The Governments which engage in such a 
work might be expected to prepare for all contingencies, but 
how is a private society to have its ambulances wherever they 
are needed, to bring food to one place and clothes to another, 
to attend the wounded here and distribute bread there to a 
starving army of prisoners? The scene presented to us by 
Sir Tollemache Sinclair of the “ poor soldiers,” in the church 
at Stenay, “ pale and emaciated, and worn out with fatigue and 
hunger,” wrings the heart, and yet all this misery is inevitable. 
The two armies make their preparations for battles, not for what 
follows after. The battle is fought, and amidst the elation of 
victory, or the smart of failure, the next movement is planned. 
The conquered must retire without being able to carry off 








The way in which things are being done at the seat of war 
inspires us with misgivings as to the appropriation of the | 
funds subscribed. If we may judge from two letters, bearing 
the heading of “ Under the Red Cross,” and appearing, one | 
in the Daily News, and the other in the Daily Telegraph, the | 
number of idlers and sightseers who wear that badge, and 
hang on the track of the armies, is something fabulous. | 
We are told that “every second person one meets between 
Sedan and Briey has the brassard.” Again, ‘ brassards 
seem to be obtainable for the asking.” Furnished with such 
a passport, people traverse the country, journeying on railways 
at reduced fares, gaining an admission everywhere, and 
picking up news, food, or whatever else they require, | 


their wounded ; the victors pass over the field, and can have 
no thought of the bodies that obstruct their march towards 
the next scene of action. If prisoners are taken, the efliciency 
of a fighting army cannot be sacrificed to their claims. The 
ghastly necessities of war impose these conditions on all who 
resort to it, and while personal discourtesy is to be washed 
out in rivers of blood, or thrones are to be propped up by 
territorial spoil, there can be no limit to such suffering. The 
greater is the honour due to those who voluntarily alle- 
viate the misery left behind by each glorious victory, 


and who supply the aid which Governments seem povverless 


to give. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF THE IRISH FEDERALISTS. 


HOUGII for some months there has been much talk in 
Ireland about the policy of Federation, though a society 

was formed which exhibited a zealous activity in the distribu- 
tion of circulars and the enrolment of names, it was not easy 
to discover till quite recently what practical suggestions were 
meant to be embodied under the sounding generalities of 
the programme published by ‘‘The Home Government Asso- 
ciation.” Federalism is a large word, including so many dis- 
tinct varieties of political construction, that it could not be 
inferred from its adoption by the advocates of Home Govern- 
ment how far they proposed to weaken existing ties between 
England and Ireland. We were told only that an Imperial 
Parliament retaining all its dignity and much of its power was 
to be the binding link between the three nations that people 
these Islands, while an Irish Parliament was to legislate in all 
matters concerning Irish “local purposes.” What these local 
purposes were to be no one seemed able to define. At a meeting 
in Dublin, where the Federalists succeeded in enlisting two rov- 
ing M.P.’s in their cause, the speakers expressed contemptuous 
indifference to the difficulty that had been made about draw- 
ing the line of separation between local and imperial affairs. 
It was “a mere matter of detail,” so they said, and in Ireland 
the phrase carries a sort of invidious meaning. But upon the 
settlement of this point of detail rests the entire policy of the 
scheme. Any proposal that would still leave to the Im- 
perial Parliament the predominant influence in domestic 
legislation, and an ultimate controlling power over even what 
are termed local affairs, we might be prepared to discuss, 
though we should probably reject even such a scheme as im- 
politic. But a plan which would strip the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of all its authority at home, and confine it to a constantly 
narrowing sphere of foreign relations,—a plan that, by taking 
away all substantial power, would rob the Central Assembly 
of the Confederation of all respect,—is, in fact, out of the pale 
of discussion. It is as wild a conception as Repeal of the 
Union, and as impracticable in these days. It aims a deadlier 
blow at the consideration and strength of the representative 
element in the Constitution, and it may safely be asserted that 
if a trial were possible the experiment would break down in 
half-a-dozen years, and lead through disaster and public loss 
either to a restored Union, or to a separation of the Kingdoms. 
The Home Government Association, as we have observed, 
have put forward no practical suggestions and have scorned 
the notion of going into details, but we are not left without 
some indications of the measures that would meet their 
approval. Mr. Butt, Q.C., is a member of the Committee,—a 
remarkable conversion, for Mr. Butt is the same man that in 
18453 moved an amendment and made an able speech against 
O’Connell’s Repeal resolution in the Dublin Corporation. Mr. 
Butt, however, is a convert to the doctrine of Home Govern- 
ment, and he has just published a pamphlet, “ Irish Federal- 


ism, its Meaning, its Objects, and its Hopes,”’ which is intended, | 


as the writer says in his preface, to aid “the effort which is 
now making to win for Ireland such an amount of self-govern- 
ment as may give us the management of our own internal 
affairs.” It must be allowed that Mr. Butt does not shrink, 
like the other members of the Association to which he belongs, 
from the labour and responsibility of working out the pro- 
posed Federal scheme in its details ; and although he disclaims 
the right to speak in the name of the “ Federalists,” his plan, 
being the only systematic one yet given to the world by the 
Dublin Committee, may be taken to represent their views. 


It is unnecessary to discuss the arguments which Mr. Butt | 


advances to prove the necessity of taking away from the 
Imperial Parliament the control over Irish affairs. We may 
only point out that he skilfully mixes up objections to existing 
Parliamentary practice in which we can readily agree, with 
windy declamation against foreign rule. Thus, for example, he 
points to the acknowledged evils of delay and costliness im- 


posed upon the promoters and opponents of Irish Private Bills | 
by the necessities of appearing at Westminster, but he antic | 


even though it may not go so far as Mr. Butt desires, cannot 
| fairly be called a mockery. But we are not obliged to enter 
jinto these questions. We are rather concerned to show that 
| Mr. Butt’s proposal is of the kind which, destroying the 
authority and consideration of the Imperial Parliament, stands 
| condemned on its mere statement. 

, The Home Government Association professes to maintain 
| the desirability of an Imperial Parliament, and Mr. Butt re- 
| peatedly affirms the same thing. Yet under his proposed 
reform of the Constitution that Imperial Parliament would 
| find its power limited “to the regulation of Indian and 
| Colonial affairs, to voting the men for the Army and Navy 
, and the supplies for the Imperial expenditure, and to inter- 
| ference in foreign affairs where such interference would be 
called for, and generally to such supervision of Imperial 
‘concerns as circumstances might make necessary.” The 
last member of this sentence is unmeaning, and as for 
;the rest, we are afraid neither Indian, nor Colonial, nor 
| foreign affairs, except under peculiar conditions, would possess 
| interest enough to infuse life into the Assembly. The only 
important duty of this Imperial Parliament would be the 
administration of the funds for Imperial purposes, but in this 
respect also Mr. Butt narrows Parliamentary power. He 
| would have the permanent charge (for the National Debt, the 
| Civil List, &c.) met by permanent taxation falling upon the 
| Three Kingdoms, and to be altered only by an Imperial Act. 
He would also prevent the Imperial Parliament from raising 
funds except by direct taxation, thus reversing the arrange- 
| ment adopted in Canada, where the local Assemblies are not 
allowed to impose indirect taxes. This has been done in 
Canada to prevent the local governments from enacting incom- 
patible tariffs ; but, as Mr. Butt wants fiscal independence for 
[reland, or, in other words, the power of restoring protection, 
he inflicts the disability on the Imperial Parliament. Practi- 
cally, therefore, in ordinary times the only duty this Assembly 
would have to perform would be the voting of the estimates 
for the Navy, Army, and Diplomatic Service. We are not 
surprised that Mr. Butt anticipates that business could 
| be despatched in a two months’ session. We do not wonder 
either at the complacency with which he puts aside the 
notion that the best men could not be found for the local 
Assemblies,—it is, of course, part of his plan that England 
and Scotland should have separate Legislatures as well as 
Treland,—because the Imperial Parliament would draw them 
away. “ With the limited functions assigned to an Imperial 
Parliament,” says Mr. Butt, “this could not be the case to 
any injurious extent.” Certainly, if to the local Parliament 
were to be assigned, as he claims, “ every matter relating to 
the internal administration of the county, our railways, our post 
office, our Courts of Justice, our corporations, our systems of 
education, our manufactures, and our commerce,” few am- 
bitious or able men would care to leave these large and urgent 
interests to enter a debating society, where foreign, colonial, 
and Indian questions would be discussed without responsibility 
| or result. The complaint that has been made in the United 
| States, and also in the Canadian Dominion, that the Central 
| Legislature “guts” the local Assemblies of ability and ex- 
perience, would be reversed. The Imperial Parliament would 
itself be gutted; it would fall into contempt, and the local 
Assemblies would have no choice between amalgamation and 
independence. 








BARBARIANS AND BRUTES. 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK’S remarkable address at Liverpool on 
the “social and religious condition of the lower races of 
man,” contains certainly the most complete conceivable proof that 
in all human communities of which we can trace the history, the 
tendency has been upwards, and not downwards,—a history of pro- 
gress, and not a history of degradation. But we wish Sir Jobn 
Lubbock had added to his lecture something which he, of all 
others, is best qualified to add, on the widely different results of the 
observations of the naturalist who watches and describes the habits 





cipates the obvious answer that such business might be very | and instincts of animals, and the observations of the student of 


well disposed of by a Committee sitting in Dublin. 
evil,” he says, “ is capable of being at least partially remedied 


“The | the earliest stages of human history, who watches and describes 
the habits and customs of barbarous men. Curiously enough, 


by the establishment of a special tribunal for such purposes, every feature Sir John Lubbock has contributed to the history 
following up the principle already applied to the trial of | of barbarism,—and no one has so good a right as he to be 
election petitions ; I have very little doubt that it will be so, | called in some sense the historian of barbarism,—is a feature 
and that we will be mocked by having this called a concession | tending to distinguish man from the brutes, or, at least, to 
of home government.” Surely this impracticable attitude is | distinguish essentially the characteristic brutality of man from 
not only foolish, but disingenuous. If the admitted evil be an | the brutality of brutes. Take any one of Sir John Lubbock’s 
argument against the existing system, the admitted remedy, | curious list of savageries, and you will find that, intellectually 
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speaking, it constitutes not a link between civilized man and 
the lower animals, but a chasm between them. He quotes, for 
instance, at the very outset a celebrated saying of a negro to Cap- 
tain Burton. ‘* What? Am Ito starve while my sister has children 
whom she can sell?” Now, is not the feeling of civilization about 
the claims of children on their parents far more nearly an intellec- 
tual reflection of the instincts exhibited by almost all the lower 
animals with relation to their young, than a development of this 
savage sentiment? Where is the bird that will cast one of its 
young to the hawk to save itself, or the doe that will not fight far 
more fiercely for its fawn than for itself? The self-assertion of 
this savage selfishness represents a gap between civilized man and 
the lower animals, not a link. Then take the practice,—of the great 
prevalence of which among savages Sir John Lubbock produces curi- 
ous evidence,—of the father’s going to bed with a new-born child, 
while the mother gets up and does all the work of the household. 
Is not this, again, a case of a capricious break in the chain between 
animal instinct and civilized sense? Or take Sir John Lubbock’s 
account of the extravagant passion of the savage for not only 
artificial, but positively inconvenient and painful ornament, such 
as bones stuck through the nose, studs in the cheeks, and so 
forth. Without saying that civilized man, or at least woman, has 
entirely abandoned all these savage practices, is it not evident that 
the tendency of civilization has been to abolish the inconvenient 
ornamentations of savage vanity, and to return towards the 
simplicity of the unconscious creature? Again, consider Sir John 
Lubbock’s remarks on the laws of savage tribes. It is often supposed, 
he says, that savages are personally more free than civilized men, 
but ‘‘ there cannot be a greater mistake. The savage is nowhere 
free. All over the world his life is regulated by a complicated set 
of rules and customs as forcible as laws, of general prohibitions, and 
unjust privileges.” ‘* The Australians,” for example, ‘‘ instead of 
enjoying perfect personal freedom, as would at first appear, are 
governed by a code of rules and a set of customs which form one 
of the most cruel tyrannies that has ever perhaps existed on the 
face of the earth, subjecting not only the will, but the property 
and life of the weak to the dominion of the strong.” Of this, 
again, there is no trace among gregarious animals; for though one 
tribe will prey upon another, creatures of the same kind, like bees 
or beavers, live for the most part in instinctive peace and order. 
And here again, the great aim of civilization is to strike off the 
alien yoke of tyrannic law and custom which barbarism imposes. 
Again, in the relation between the sexes, the most marked dis- 
tinction of savage life is the violence with which woman is 
habitually treated, being carried off at first by violence, and 
reduced to the position of a kind of slave afterwards. Here 
again, we find nothing parallel in the life of the lower animals, and 
wedo find much more trace of fidelity. A Kandyan, expressing his 
scorn for a rather exceptional savage, a Veddah, cited in proof of 
the contemptible character of the Veddahs that they remain true 
to one wife till death, which, said the Kandyan, was exactly like 
the practice of monkeys. What Sir John Lubbock thinks the most 
common rule of marriage in the lowest savage tribes, the system 
of communal marriage, is certainly not au improvement on, but 
a deterioration from, the habits of the higher brutes, Of 
religion of course there can be no trace in the brutes, and 
the mere power of fancying and speculating, however rudely, 
on the unseen, is, of course, a great advance in faculty; but 
the first resv/t of that power, as in the lower religions de- 
scribed by Sir John Lubbock,—for instance, the worship of 
the serpent, because of his deadly venom,—is to start man off 
again on the track of mutilation of nature, instead of conformity 
to it, such as we see in the animal world. Any one who follows 
Sir John Lubbock carefully through his description of savage 
customs and habits, will see, in almost every one, not a link, but a 
chasm, between the life of what is called instinct, and the life of 
what is called educated reason. Formulated selfishness and 
caprice are of the very essence of savage customs. Unselfish and 
orderly instincts, which produce many of the effects of the highest 
intelligent organization, are of the very essence of the animal life 
in the stage beneath. ‘The more we learn of the lowest types of 
barbarism, the more clear it seems that the first stirrings of human 
character were not “ improvements by the method of natural selec- 
tion” on the habits of the brutes, but in most cases absolute 
deteriorations on those habits, due to the disturbing power of self- 
will and caprice. Men instead of gaining an advantage over 
the brutes by their rude attempts at laws, and by the suggestions 
of their superstitious fears, distinctly lose by them. In the struggle 
for existence with the lower animals, savages are weighted, handi- 
capped, by their chief social and religious rites, and only their 
Superior cunning as foes enables them to win the battle in spite of 








these disadvantages. ‘The principle of ‘‘ natural selection ” might, 
of course, explain how the cunninger creature gets the victory over 
the less cunning, but it will not explain why cunning, once 
developed, rushes into so many pure insanities of artificial custom, 
law, ornament, and incantation,—insanities positively prejudicial to 
the race, and which are extinguished one by one as civilization 
begins to study and apprehend the limits of existence. 

It seems to us that the new investigations of the facts of savage 
life all go to show quite as wide a xatural distinction between man 
and the lower animals as the old assumptions of the deterioration- 
ists. ‘There must be a distinctive sense of self-guiding capacity and 
of inchoate desire to use it effectually, in those random gropings 
after better rules of living than the inexhorable power of habit had 
imposed on the lower animals. The fruits of a past eternity of 
slowly-improved habits,—supposing that to be the Darwinian 
history assigned to the ancestors of man,—could not result in this 
burst of wild caprice, in these haphazard attempts to make his lot 
happier, and to beautify his person, by arbitrary and mischievous 
rules. You can only account for those wild lashings-out against 
nature, which are observable in the first moral and social experi- 
ments of barbarous man, by his dim consciousness of possessing a 
power of ruling himself and ruling the world around him, which 
is neither observable in any other animal, nor yet justified by its 
first tentative efforts even in man himself. If the savage is more 
loaded physically with ugly ornaments, and morally with still 
uglier Jaws, than any civilized being, is it not clear that his blind 
sense of power was not, in its initial state, an advantage to him, buta 
disadvantage, and yet that it was so strong within him that it would 
image itself in all sorts of arbitrary whims in spite of that dis- 
advantage? Now, what is utterly incompatible with all the 
laws of nature, including those of animal life, is anything 
arbitrary or capricious. Mr. Darwin shows that the moment 
any variety of type develops itself which is disadvantageous 
to the race to which it belongs, in the circumstances in which 
it is placed, there is an immediate tendency to extinguish it. 
How, then, could a variety arise and prosper whose distinctive 
characteristic was an arbitrary self-will,—a disposition to cast 
about in the world for a larger measure of happiness than the 
average of that species could enjoy, and to adopt the most inju- 
dicious methods for securing that happiness? Surely, unless such 
a characteristic were accompanied by some great and critical rise in 
the dead level of his intelligence above that of other animals, such a 
creature would be immediately extinguished in the struggle for 
existence? Youcan in no way imagine the gradual rise of self- 
will, and vanity, and superstition, and the other distinctive forms 
of savage life, as animal tendencies simply engrafted upon the 
ordinary animal cunning,—for they would be so adverse to the 
existence of the creatures in whom they sprang up as to cause their 
extinction. An elephant impeded by a bit of wood stuck 
through his trunk by way of ornament, or a baboon subject to the 
superstition that particular stones had the power to kill it, would 
clearly have a very bad chance with other elephants and baboons. 
What we seem to see in Sir John Lubbock’s investigations is the 
proof that man is a species raised a whole stratum of intelli- 
gence above the animals next in intelligence to him, or be would 
not survive the enormous disadvantage of the growth of an imagi- 
nation and of social passions, the first stirrings of which are not 
advantageous, but dangerous and anarchical. To our minds, the 
new lights we are getting upon savage life go a great way towards 
proving that the human race cannot be a variety produced by the 
Darwinian law from lower races, simply because the varieties of 
living introduced into the universe by the germinal human faculties 
are so distinctly unfavourable varieties of living, varieties which 
have all to be cleared away as reason takes its fuller development, 
and the imagination begins to understand the limits within which 
it works under the divine law. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN WARFARE. 

HERE is one significant omission in the summary of casualties 
which a Greek or a Roman historian appends to his narrative 

of a battle. J'here is no mention of the wounded. ‘There died,” 
says Thucydides, after telling the story of the battle of Delium, 
which, both because it was fiercely fought on both sides, and 
because we have a perfectly trustworthy account of it, we may 
take as a leading instance, ‘“ there died of the Boeotians nearly five 
hundred, and of the Athenians nearly a thousand.” We may 
suppose, indeed, that the proportion of men killed outright in these 
hand-to-hand fights was very large. A heavy-armed soldier, if 
he was wounded at all, was probably wounded to the death, But 
this is not the reason why we hear only of the killed. That is to 
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be found in the fact that the wounded were put to death 
as they lay upon the ground, as soon as one side or the 
other had gained possession of the field of battle. Men 
similarly trained and armed would meet in the actual en- 
counter with about equal results; but as soon as one army 
was forced to quit its place, its losses would be swelled by 
the destruction of all the disabled men whom it had been com- 
pelled to leave behind it, as well as by the disadvantages of re- 
treat. At Delium, for instance, as the Athenians were successful 
along half their line, the casualties of the conflict itself were 
probably equal on both sides, and the retreat, though broken, 
was soon covered by the night ; but the field was lost, and with 
the field the wounded. Ifence came a loss double that of the 
conquerors, and enormous in proportion to the number engaged 
(the total of heavy armed in each army was about six thousand, 
and some of these took no share in the conflict). One thousand 
killed would imply in the ordinary warfare of modern times a 
total of men hors de combat more than equal to the whole of the 
army. 

Imagine now a Greek warrior watching a modern battle, such, 
for instance, as that terrible fight at Sedan, for which the future 
historian will probably find a place among the “ decisive battles” 
of the world. Ilis first bewilderment at the vast numbers engaged 
got over, he misses what seems to him essential to a genuine, 
hard-fought battle,—* the fierce fighting and pushing of shields;” 
for from beginning to end it is a matter of war-engines, great and 
small, and the soldiers scarcely, if ever, cross hands in actual con- 
flict. ‘Then it strikes him that the result is scarcely proportionate 
to the enormous efforts employed. ‘The difference of numbers 
considered, he has seen better work done in many a little battle of 
the old-fashioned sort, witl which he was familiar in the flesh. 
For he sees that, though many are struck, comparatively few are 
killed outright. ‘This,’ he says to himself, ‘is the sort of work 
that the archers used to do, though certainly they could not shoot 
so far; the heavy-armed did their business far more effectually. 
It will come, however, to the same thing when this side or that 
shall be compelled to quit his position. It is quite impossible 
that those who retreat should carry off all their mass 
of wounded, or that the wounded, should drag themselves very 
far. When the day is done there will be a very large total 
of killed after all.’ With what immeasurable surprise, then, 
would our resuscitated Greek regard what actually happens. 
The scales of battle begin to incline. One army has suffered 
more loss than the moraie of its men can bear, or finds that its 
position zannot be held any longer. It retreats, and, as he anti- 
cipated, is obliged to leave the greater part of its wounded behind 
it. ‘The enemy occupies the ground. In their rear follow the 
surgeons and the ambulances, probably a new sight altogether to 
our warrior’s eyes, and certainly occupied in a work which he 
cannot understand. He does not see the finishing-stroke which 
he has been expecting given, as a matter of course, to the 
wounded. On the contrary, the conquerors seem to mistake them 
for their own men. Some are tended as they lie upon the ground ; 
others are moved into the waggons and carried off. It seems as 
if as much pains would be taken to cure them as have been taken 
already to kill them. He could understand this in the case of men 
of distinction. It may often be better worth while to keep an 
enemy alive than to kill him; but in the case of the common men 
it is absolutely unintelligible. It seems to him the merest waste 
of labour to spend infinite trouble on wounding men only tospend 
trouble equally infinite on making them well again. 

Logically, the position of our imaginary Greek is quite unassail- 
able, and free from the embarrassments, theoretical, certainly, and 
even practical, in which modern ways of thinking involve us. 
Stated simply, the immediate object of war is to disable as quickly 
and effectually, and at as little cost, danger, and loss to the belli- 
gerent as possible, the largest possible number of his opponents. 
And as long as this object is pursued with singleness of purpose, 
without any admixture of motives that are often indeed found in 
its close neighbourhood, the desire of revenge, the love of inflicting 
pain, and so on, it is difficult to establish, the object itself being 
once allowed to be legitimate, any moral difference between 
various modes of obtaining it. To use an effective weapon, 
which also inflicted great pain, because it inflicted pain, would be 
cruel, and therefore immoral; to use it because it was effective, 
ignoring the accident of the pain, would be, putting aside any 
rules that civilized men may have agreed to follow, justifiable. 


Attempt to modify the simple principle, though we quite agree 


that it must be modified, and you get into a labyrinth of casuistical 
difficulties. It is manifestly easy to construct questions of con- 


science in this subject-matter which it is impossible todecide. We 


will take an example. A rifleman aims at the bulls-eye of the 
target, which represents to him the heart of an enemy. He 
would aim at the outer rim if his object, as a soldier, which, of 
course, all his practising subserves, were, as some would have it 
to disable rather than to kill. As it is, we may take him to be 
aiming at a vital part. Offer him a rifle that ensures him hitting 
this part, and he will use it. Offer him a bullet that will go infallibly 
straight, and he will never employ any other. Now, suppose instead 
of such an infallibly straight-going bullet there could be invented 
one of equivalent power, say, of such a shape that, hit where it might, 
it would be just as fatal as if it struck the heart, would it be 
immoral to use it? It is notorious that it is considered a dis- 
advantage in a rifle that it inflicts slight wounds; and con- 
versely, we suppose, an advantage that it inflicts severe or fatal 
wounds, an advantage that would reach its maximum if the 
wounds were always fatal. Yet if it were proposed to steep a 
bullet in poison, effective but perfectly painless, the notion would 
be rejected with horror. It was from a somewhat different feel- 
ing that the use of a missile which it was thought would always 
be fatal, the explosive bullet, has been actually proscribed. ‘The 
conscience of man revolts against the pain which would be 
inflicted. Yet it is not easy to draw a moral distinc- 
tion between the big bullet that explodes outside a man 
and the little one that explodes inside him. As far as 
pain is concerned, the aggregate inflicted by the explosive 
rifle bullet, compared with the common missile, would not show 
anything like the difference that there is between the effects of a 
shell and of a cannon-ball. Other examples might easily be 
found. ‘The Prussians, for instance, would be held to be justified 
in diverting the Seine, and killing a quarter of a million of the 
Parisians by thirst or the diseases that would follow on the de- 
ficiency of water, but they would be execrated if they were to kill 
one-hundreth part of the number by poisoning a well. 

There are those who argue that all these distinctions are really: 
opposed to policy and morality. Make war, they say, as fatal and 
dreadfui as you can; admit of no palliation to its horrors, and it 
will become so intolerable that mankind will perforce take refuge 
from it in peace. Whatever force this argument may have, we 
may at once put it aside, if only for the reason that it runs coun- 
ter to what is manifestly the tendency of men’s thoughts and 
feelings on this subject. ‘he wiser course is to encourage this 
tendency to the utmost. For after all, the hope of universal 
peace is not absurd, though it has been discredited by foolish 
prophecies and premature jubilations. It is absurd if it is made to. 
rest on the opening of gigantic shops and peep-shows, on the 
raising to some unprecedented height of exports and imports. 
It is reasonable if it is built on the increasing tenderness and sus- 
ceptibility of the human conscience ; on its revolt, ever growing in 
strength, against the horrors and cruelties of warfare ; on its deter- 
mination to devise for them, in spite of logical consistency, every 
possible limitation. In these there is really the augury of a 
happier future, still, perhaps, indefinitely remote, yet implicitly 
contained in a present which is involved in a very terrible gloom. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-——_ 
GERMANY IN WAR TIME. 
{fo THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Cologne, September 13, 1870. 

Sir,—** What do Englishmen in general, and readers of the 
Spectator in particular, think and feel about the war?” Such is the 
question to which I should very much like a reply, though J despair 
of ever getting it answered to my satisfaction ; for though we shall 
soon be back home, yet it is hopeless to overtake a current which 
must needs move so rapidly, when one has been away from England 
since a date that seems now ages past, the week before the appear- 
ance of the first speck of cloud in the sky. ut if 1t is impossible 
| for a wanderer in foreign parts, if it were worth while, to make 
| out the history of English feeling and policy as regards the quarrel 
| between France and Germany, yet perhaps the very fact of haviag 
| been outside the English pale from the first may have enabled us 
to enter more fully into the German feelings than might have 
| otherwise been the case, and it may be of so much importance fot 
| England accurately to gauge the German temper, should the 

neutral Powers or any of them attempt to mediate, that } venture 
| to send thissketch of what we have heard and seen of late, by way 
of a contribution towards the materials on which an accurate 
judgment may be founded. Your information as to the events of 
the war is, doubtless, at least as good as what we have obtained, 
for though the Prussian commanders have set a praiseworthy 
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example of telling the truth, while the French have persistently 
followed the precedent set by Napoleon I., yet the German news- 
papers have no such correspondents as the Times and Daily News 
find means to send to the seat of war. And we can also judge of 
the tone of the German Press, and mark the gradual rise in the 
demands which they urge as the necessary price of peace. But the 
newspapers hardly represent accurately the temper of the German 
people, or rather, there are many feelings to which the newspapers 
have no opportunity of giving utterance. To be candid, I ought 
to premise that my sympathies have been throughout entirely on 
the German side, a necessary condition possibly for entering into 
German enthusiasm, both of endurance aad of triumph. At any 
rate, I have no claim to the character of an impartial observer ; it 
is as a partizan that my testimony is offered for what it is worth. 

We entered Bavaria, from Switzerland, just after the great 
battles before Metz; that is to say, at the moment when the cost 
of the war in valuable lives was first severely felt. ‘The Bavarians 
being in the army of the Crown Prince, their losses had come 
earlier, at Wirth, and were therefore already known in detail at 
home. Thus Bavaria was feeling both the individual pain of 
bereavement in many homes, and the general natural horror at the 
slaughter of Vionville and Gravelotte ; one saw signs of mourning, 
but not a trace of flinching. In casual conversation, in local news- 
papers, one found universally a conviction that their cause was just, 
and a steady determination to make whatever sacrifices, large or small, 
were necded for its triumph. ‘There was an obvious tendency to re- 
joice over the honours won by the Bavarians, as distinguished from 
the other portions of the Army; but it was merely the prompt- 
ing of a natural preference for immediate friends and neighbours, 
there was no trace of any jealousy of Prussia, or of patriotic 
attachment to anything less than all Deutschland. And the feel- 
ing in Baden was described to me as precisely the same,—the 
local organization of the Prussian Army, which necessarily stimu- 
lates local esprit de corps, had taken in the South-German States, 
and that was all. But the most remarkable characteristic of these 
strange days of sober, mournful exaltation, was the religious feel- 
ing displayed. We were in the great church of St. Lorenz at 
Nuremberg on the last Sunday in August, and seldom has any- 
thing touched me more deeply than the mode in which the preacher 
referred to the war, and the obviously perfect accord between him 
and the congregation. In the exhortation of the sermon, as well 
as in the prayer which followed it, the same certainty of being 
engaged in a righteous conflict, and resolution to maintain it to 
the end, were exhibited in a higher form. And when the 
preacher’s voice fell, and in changed tones he prayed that if peace 
were not near, and reverses and long trials were before Germany, 
the people might be strengthened to bear whatever burden was 
laid upon them, one felt that a nation whose hearts beat in full 
harmony with such thoughts must conquer. Nor was religious 
feeling limited to times when mourning was largely mingled with 
joy :—in the moment of the great triumph, when MacMahon sur- 
rendered, and the war seemed over, the first act of the city 
authorities in Dresden on receiving the tidings was to issue a 
public notice, summoning the citizens to assemble in the market- 
place, and sing Luther's familiar hymn, ‘* Nun danket alle Gott,” 
by way of thanksgiving to God for His great mercy. And on pass- 
ing through Leipsic a few days later, we found the town placarded 
with invitations to a public thanksgiving service. It is perfectly 
true that many great crimes have been perpetrated by men who 
had the name of God on their lips, and that the most genuine belief 
that men are in the right docs not prove them so; but, at any rate, 
there is something striking in a people thus instinctively resisting 
the intoxication of an almost unprecedented triumph, and celebrat- 
ing it, not with frantic exultation, but with sober and religious 
earnestness. 

The feelings with which the Germans regard their opponents 
were perhaps more apparent in the lighter indications, such as 
those afforded by caricatures and popular songs. ‘* The war of the 
German people against Napoleon ILL.” was the heading of one 
of those series of coarse-coloured prints which are sure to 
appear in war times, where « confused mass of men and horses, 
does duty for a cavalry encounter, and a great deal of smoke, 
with several uniformed figures at intervals, represents a general 
engagement: and until after the fall of Napoleon that was the pre- 
vailing view. The Turcos, whom the Germans regard with a 
mixture of disgust and contempt, were the only subjects of cari- 
cature, except the Emperor and his immediate personal following. 
‘The French people were spoken of with little or no hostility ; I 
saw but one reference, and that in verse, to the oppressions per- 
petrated in Germany by the French under Napoleon [. It is to 


Republican Government are continuing the war, is beginning to 
remember that in truth France was clamorous for war, and to 
indulge in somewhat cruel and contemptuous language about the 
Welschen and their innate bad qualities. Such a result is not to 
be wondered at, thongh it will spoil the beauty of the remarkable 
moderation with which Germany began the war, just as the 
cruelties of which Germans are beginning to be accused, if they 
turn out to be true, will destroy the lustre of their previous self- 
restraint. Similarly, there is a danger lest their demands on 
France should rise to an unnecessary height. ‘The song which 
from the first has caught the popular fancy, and retains undisputed 
hold of the streets, ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” is purely defensive in 
tone,—we will protect the German river against the foreigner; and 
many other patriotic songs, of various merit, are equally devoid of 
any aggressive spirit. ‘The unity of Germany, and the defence of 
the Fatherland, are the usual burthen, while some deal more with 
the personal feelings of those called on to serve, and those they 
leave behind. ‘* Sie wollen es haben,” ‘ You will provoke us, will 
you ’—then take the consequences,’ was the beginning of the first 
song I heard which breathed any animosity towards France ; and 
that one was still unaggressive, and spoke merely of punishing 
unprovoked attack. ‘Then came a song, of which the point was 
that the Moselle is the bride of the Rhine, and consequently that 
the banks of the Moselle ought to be German territory ; and this 
expresses, by means of a somewhat inconclusive metaphor, the 
idea which, as I firmly believe, is at the bottom of the general cry 
in Germany for the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
passion for German unity has obtained firm hold of the national 
mind, and the universal belief is that everyone of German blood 
and speech must long for reunion to the Fatherland, Alsace and 
parts of Lorraine are unquestionably German in race and language, 
and were annexed to France unwillingly; therefore, cries all 
Deutschland, we must deliver our brethren from the yoke of the 
foreigner. But if it be true, as almost all impartial observers 
declare, that no part of France is more thoroughly French in 
fecling than Alsace, the German argument falls to the ground. 
Whether the nation can be brought to see this is doubtful; so 
much discredit has been thrown by Imperialism on the institution 
of the Plébiscite, that a popular vote taken in Alsace would meet 
with little respect, even if a staunch believer in divine right like 
King William would allow it. And the desire to humble France, 
and ensure Germany against any risk of attack from the west, are 
by no means non-existent, though as motives they have no force 
compared with the passion for unity. But if there is a people in 
Europe who may be expected to listen to reason it is the Germans. 
No better service to the cause of peace can be rendered at the 
present juncture than to prove to the Germans that Alsace and 
Lorraine, whatever they once were, are now French at heart.—lI 
am, Sir, &e., A ‘TRAVELLER, 





FRENCIL FEELING ABOUT THE WAR. 
(To THe Epirok OF THE “SPecrator,”)} 
Srr,—I send you another letter from the same French friend as 
one from which you have already published an extract. I think 
it will speak for itself.—I am, &c., J. M. Lupiow. 
, near Paris, September 12, 1870. 

‘* What disasters, what reverses we are enduring! Ilow shall 
we emerge from this abyss into which our ruined France is crum- 
bling away ? At times I hope, at other times I feel very sad and 
broken,—all the more so that I have to keep down my sorrow, 
for the sake of my mother, first of all, then of others who have so 
much need to be cheered up. ‘Terror of the Prussians after the 
horrors of Alsace and Lorraine has driven many persons mad to 
idiotcy ; the most heart-breaking feature of the present moment is 
not the march of the Prussians on Paris,—there they are expected, 
and let us hope that things are ready to bear their attacks,—it is 
the emigration of whole populations, fleeing straight ahead, and 
for the most part without knowing whither they go. I can well 
understand now the terrors which in the last days of Rome were 
inspired by those invasions of the barbarians, pouring in from 
Eastern Europe and from Asia upon the shattered fragments of 
the old Western Empire, and feel what in that final anarchy must 
have been the prostration of some, resigned only to a fated death, 
the stirrings of pride and courage of others, and often the same 
utterly opposed sentiments succeeding each other in the same men, 
heroes and cowards by turns, becoming perhaps some day traitors 
to all the traditions of their race, after having fought nobly against 
barbarian masses, drunken with pride and with blood. 

Trochu will be, I think, an excellent War Minister ; but were 
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be feared that this is changing, that Germany, finding that the 





he capable of manceuvring successfully the last army of France, 
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he cannot be sufficient for the double task of organizing the 
struggle in the impossible conditions in which we find ourselves, 

and of seeking victory in the field. ‘The genius of Napoleon would 
barely suffice for this, and I see no one who inspires confidence. 
We have no time to form a General, a whole campaign would be 
needed for the purpose, and we have not eight days before us. 
The Army has lost its superstition for big epaulettes and plumes, 
Yet Strasburg, Metz, and those poor glorious little towns of Toul 
and Phalsbourg revive hope, and give confidence in Paris fortified. 

I did believe in a siege, and in a battle before Paris; but it 
seems evident to me now that the idea of the battle is given up, 
else there would have been important engagements towards Com- 
piegne or Chalons. ‘Thinking I might be more useful outside 
Paris than in, I asked my mother to remain at , where I have 
been doing duty as garde national for the last eight days. I have 
a good rifle, and I trust to use it and to do my duty in the woods 
which I know so well. My company is one of the best organized 
in the department, but, alas! our Mayor, M. de , is a true 
poule mouillée (white-livered). Seeing no other purpose in the 
National Guard than to protect the property of his family, it was 
decided to day in the Municipal Council that nothing should be 
done to excite the anger of the Prussians; that those who 
might wish to get killed should be free to go to Paris and to fight 
in the sorties which no doubt would be made, but that our only 
part was that of a local police! .... . I feel happy not to have 
attended the deliberations, having been occupied meanwhile in 
going about with a worthy cantonnicr (road-worker) and a wood- 
cutter, to see where we might stop the roads, cut down the trees, 
and dispute, were it but for an hour or two, any good position for 
the sharpshooters of the neighbourhood. When I came back, I 
had this douche of iced-water flung in my face! It is heart- 
breaking to see almost everywhere the same result,—the utter 
prostration, in point of moral and patriotic feeling, of the greater 
part of the upper class. For myself, who have done nothing but 
to remain quiet, to appear at drill—but thoroughly well armed— 
on Sunday last, and to tell the cantonnier that I wanted him to help 
me in stopping the high-road to V , everybody now bows 
to me as I pass, comes to me to ask news, &c. All the people need 
is direction; they would do anything one chose under orders, 
which should be clear, firm, precise ; nothing would be easier than 
to rouse them into acclamations. But this would be kindling ill- 
will against the family, which, in spite of its abundant alms- 
giving, is not beloved. All this makes me very sad at bottom. 
One’s heart passes in the course of a day through many a cruel 
emotion, and at night especially, when in the lucidity of sleepless- 
ness I see the true situation in which we are placed, I some- 
times find myself weeping like a child. What have they done 
with France in two months? Poor France! thou hadst allowed 
thyself to be rendered corrupt and vile; die thou must, but from 
those ashes will be born again something new and purer than 
before. 

‘14th September.—I feel in somewhat better heart to-day. I 
have just arrived from Paris. I left this morning early for ——, 
to make one more attempt to ascertain whether or not our fine 
position of is to be abandoned undefended. ‘There at the 
Chateau is the Commandant of Engineers for the three forts 
recently constructed in the woods. I found in him a quick- 
minded man, clear-headed, precise in his ideas, understanding the 
topography of his neighbourhood. He understood me at once, 
thanked me for the initiative which [had taken. ‘ But, alas!” he 
added, ** we should require 10,000 men with artillery to attempt a 

real fight, and we have not half what are wanted.” He pointed out 
with his finger all the roads which would need stopping, shook my 
hand at leaving, as well as his second in command, who recognized 
me from having seen me in a friendly salon this winter. I took 
the rail for Paris lighter in heart ; it is the last day when the trains 
run officially, but it seems that there will yet be means of locomotion 
during the siege. ‘The admirable view from the terrace of 























moved me deeply. A regiment was bivouacking in the parterres | 


amidst the flowers. The horizon was a leaden grey ; astrong south- 
west breeze was driving and rolling along large clouds, which 
opened here and there to shed a few streaks of sunshine on the 
huge town. At that distance nothing reaches you of the noise, of 
the agitation of the vast ant-hill. Scarcely here and there can 
you perceive a few spots where the green of the landscape is 


scratched away, as when a scale falls from an old picture; yet! s 
each such spot is a redoubt, a fort in process of being armed. | body. [From the complainants’ point of view the criticism seems 
With this exception, Paris looks the same as when we used to see 
it together from hence twenty years ago, when your sister spent a 
summer in that beautiful avenue. How far it all is, how far in 
time, and yet so near in recollection! I see ourselves still going 








from to , 1... gathering blackberries all along the 
hedges. ‘To-day I have por seen one inhabited house in all the 
avenue, not a child running under the noble trees; nothing but a 
belated cart carrying furniture, and three women at the station, 

who had come back to carry away a few trifling objects. A leas 
soldiers were posted at intervals all along the line. But between 
the forts and the enceinte, the plain is covered with wreckers, men, 

women, children, with bags, ch//jonuiers’ panniers, &c., devouring, 

stealing all, from grapes to potatoes,—a new scourge which the 
National Guard can scarcely check, though I see now and then a 
few of the marauders being carried off. 

‘* Paris, however, this time has no longer the apparent calm 
which it had viewed from the terrace. ‘The work of the last three 
days has been enormous,—accumulation of fascines, sharp 
branches, chevaux de frise, palisades, sacks of earth. The 
National Guard is in position on the slopes. Passengers, almost 
all soldiers, uncover themselves as they enter the city. I can well 
understand now what was said to me by a Dutch gentleman, very 
distingué in his manners, who was by my side. (Since ‘Trochu’s 
review of the day before yesterday, I have very good hopes of the 
defence of Paris. A new atmosphere seems to circulate. The 
whole tone of things is more serious and more true.”’) 


AN UNSTABLE CONVERT, 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As you have admitted Miss Collet’s letter, the animus of 
which is evident, on the subject of the apostacy of Gonesh Sun- 
dari, I do not doubt you will also publish the enclosed letter of 
Mr. Vaughan, which, to say the least, materially qualifies what 
has been previously asserted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ilenny A. Mrrron. 

The Vicarage, Bishop Auckland, Sept. 20. 

[We have not space for the whole of Mr. Vaughan’s letter, but 
insert his account of the present state of the case.—Eb. Spectator.] 

“The whole is not yet known, but something is; that something I 
am about to relate. Gonesh Shundari has lived in this mission com- 
pound for the last three months. Barring little frailties of temper and 
habit, her conduct has been irreproachable. She has been regular and 
devout in her attendance on religious ordinances; she has come to me 
almost daily for instruction. Little troubles she has had; but these 
have had nothing to do with her religious convictions; nor has she at 
any time by word or deed shown the slightest wavering in the grounds 
of her faith. 

“The main disturbing cause with her has been the persistent efforts of 
her relations to get heraway. From the time of her coming to us, I have 
given the fullest liberty to her friends to visit her. Her mother has been 
almost a daily visitor. About three weeks after the Habeas Corpus trial, 
she was prevailed upon by aruse to visit her home. An attempt was then 
and there made to confine her, which attempt she frustrated by a speedy 
retreat. After this the importunity of her friends to remove her slackened 
fora while. About five weeks ago they resumed the same subject under 
a& new and more tempting aspect. They assured her that a wealthy 
member of the Sen family had generously offered to support her and her 
whole family if she would return to live with them. This liberal pro- 
posal was accompanied with carnest pledges that she should have tho 
fullest liberty to live according to her adopted faith. Gonesh at tho 
first doubted the sincerity of this latter promise; but it would scem that 
the reiteration of the story from day to day, joined with the entreaties 
of those whom she loved, begat in her a sort of faith, or rather hopo, of 
the feasibility of the proposed scheme. The effect of all this was neces- 
sarily more or less to unsettle her. Still, she would not have taken action 
so speedily as she did, had not an untoward event oceurred to rufile her. 
This wasa trivial dispute with the person in whose house she was lodged. 
The matter of difference simply related to domestic arrangements ; but 
it decided her to go to her mother’s house. She had hardly crossed 
the threshold of the house when the story was given out that she had 
renounced Christianity. At this (é. ¢., the story) I was not in tho least 
surprised. It was the very thing I had looked for; nor was I astonished 
when her brother put a letter into my hand as coming from herself and 
confirming the rumour. 1 knew her handwriting too well to be de- 
ceived. It was the work of another hand. For three days sho was in 
her mother’s house. But we tried in vain to gain access to her. Since 
that she has beon in the custody of the Brahmos. She is now living in 
a Brahmo family. <A native Christian friend has twice got sight of her 
in her present abode. On the first occasion she sent an affectionate 
message to myself, saying she would come to see me; on the other 
(Friday last) she expressed a hope that she would be at church on Sun- 
day. I have neither seen her nor has she been at church. Up to this 
point this is all I know.” 


THE COLLAPSE OF RE-ENDOWMENT IN TIE IRISH 
CHURCH. 


(TO THE EpITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 








Sir,—The money is not coming in to the Irish Church Body, and 
some are putting the blame on the lethargy and inefficiency of the 


fair enough, but there is another aspect of the matter, which 
| assigus a totally different reason for the commercial failure, and 
although that interpretation is not popular just now, it is no more 
than justice to many Christian people to mention it. 
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People won't re-endow. Why? Because they think, rightly or 
wrongly, that they onyht not to re-endow, and that if they do re- 
endow they are giving against God and going against (rod. 
Their reasoning has at least a Christian appearance, and in brief 
here it is:—‘In the Lent of 1869, when the great debate was 
about to begin, in obedience to our Bishops, we all, laity and 
clergy, in all our churches throughout all Ireland, with one voice 
besought God to take the matter into His own hands, and 
to order the issue according to His own good pleasure. We 
thus left the result to Him, as plainly as Elijah left the 
issue between himself and Baal to ‘the God that answereth 
by fire.” God decided for disestablishuent and disendow- 
ment as plainly as He decided against Baal, and for all 
that, now we are told that we are false to Christ unless we fly at 
God’s face with our right hand and with our left hand, and unless 
we make over again what He has unmade.’ I don’t see how anyone 
who believes in a God that heareth prayer can repudiate this 
simple common-sense Scriptural reasoning, nor why anyone need 
go farther to seek for the causes of the collapse of the re-endow- 
ment scheme. It is worth while to notice also (as an ‘ undesigned 
coincidence ” between divine and human truth) that this refusal 
to re-endow when God has disendowed is not only siding with 
God's side, but that it is also in accord with the leading axiom of 
modern social science, namely, that every age and generation 
should maintain its own religion, as well as feed its own poor, and 
pay its own soldiers, and fight its own wars. ‘This is now the 
condition of the only healthy energies of the Church, her mission- 
ary agencies ; and although this condition will not do for *‘ taking 
care of Dowb,” and for pampering the Mamelukes of an ecclesi- 
astical Ceesarism, still it is the condition which Christ appointed 
for His Church. It was in this condition that Apostles ministered, 
in this condition that the Church conquered, and was conquering, 
the world, until in the most disastrous hour that ever befell her, 
Constantine, by ‘endowing and establishing,” made the kingdom 
of our Lord a ‘‘ kingdom of this world.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. G. Carrouy, Clerk. 
St. Bride's, Dublin, September 21, 1870. 


POETRY. 
THE VOICE OF NEMESIS TO TILE REPUBLIC. 
Tut Empire’s dead: in open day 
France scans with dauntless eyes her fate. 
But will your nursling freedom stay 
The swift avenger at your gate ? 


Afield, a traitor’s hands were light, 

For bane at home his bonds were strong. 
Your ancient heritage of right 

Is foul with stains of upstart wrong. 


You laugh for joy of new-found light, 
For pride of new unfettered force : 

"Tis well: but first in all men’s sight 
Come forth and carry out the corse. 


TO ENGLAND. 
Oi! not when filial voices sung 
‘Thy praises in our own sweet tongue,— 
Not ’mid the stir of English life, 
Where freedom reigns secure from strife, — 
Not there [ felt the power divine 
That links our several lives in thine ; 
‘That makes us thrill with keenest shame, 
At every deed that blots thy name ; 
And stirs each trembling sluggard’s voice 
In thy true glories to rejoice. 
But when with hearts new touched with flame 
The heroes of the German name 
Made haste their lives and worth to bring 
As offerings mect to land and King,— 
When clear there rang through tears and blood, 
This people's voice as voice of God, 
Though thee they mock’d as her who sold 
Hler fame and truth for Frenchman’s gold ; 
Yet then I knew each childish tongue 
‘That lisped the speech our Shakespeare sung, 
Each man who, bow’d with selfish toil, 
Yet owed his birth to English soil, 
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Was dearer to this heart of mine 
More eloquent of love divine, 
‘Than all the noblest of the band 
Who died to save this German land. 
Tlalle, 1870. 
A TRANSLATION OF GOETHE'S PROEMIUM TO 
“GOTT UND WELT.” 
To Ilim who from eternity, self-stirred, 
Himself hath made by His creative Word ! 
To him, supreme, who causeth Faith to be, 
‘Trust, Hope, Love, Power, and endless Energy ! 
‘lo Him, who, seek to name Him as we will, 
Unknown within Himself abideth still! 


Strain ear and eye, till sight and sense be dim ; 
Thow'lt find but faint similitudes of Him : 

Yea, and thy spirit in her flight of flame 

Still strives to gauge the symbol and the name : 
Charmed and compelled thou climb'st from height to height, 
And round thy path the world shines wondrous bright ; 
Time, Space, and Size, and Distauce cease to be, 

And every step is fresh infinity. 

What were the God who sat outside to scan 

The spheres that ‘neath his finger circling ran ? 

God dwells within, and moves the world and moulds, 
Ilimself and Nature in one form enfolds : 

Thus all that lives in Him and breathes and is, 

Shall ne’er His puissance, ne’er His spirit miss. 


The soul of man, too, is an universe : 

Whence follows it that race with race concurs 

In naming all it knows of good and true 

God,—yea, its own God ; and with homage due 

Surrenders to His sway both earth and heaven ; 

Fears Him, and loves, where place for love is given. 
J.A.S. 


BOOKS. 


—> 
FALSELY TRUE.* 

Tren is a great deal of power in this story ; and nota little of it 
is shown in the sketches of character, though less, we think, than 
in the conception of the plot, which is very finely conceived, 
if not quite as well executed. It is rare for any of our 
novelists,—and especially for any of our lady-novelists,—now, to 
betray more strength in the construction of a story than in the 
observation and delineation of character, but so it certainly is with 
Mrs. Hoey, whose third volume contains situations extremely 
subtly as well as powerfully imagined,—imagined not with the 
merely clever ingenuity of a practised dove-tailer of circumstantial 
detail, but with that delicacy of feeling for the moral incon- 
sistencies of human nature which makes an author keenly feel 
the impossibility that characters should act, as the Wilkie Collins 
school of characters so often do, as if they were mere human 
chess-players, invented only to carry out the best scheme of 
operations for the end they have imagined. Mrs. Hoey’s 
plot is far more subtly conceived than the plots of that 
school of novel writers. She has no * villains” in her 
book. And the weak and wicked, but by no means vil- 
lainous young man, who does the most mischief in her tale, is 
very skilfully depicted as repenting, and undoing, as far as is in 
his power, his own evil deeds, before the discovery of them by those 
who are on his track has been actually completed. There is a real 
artistic wisdom about this forbearance of the author, this rendering 
fruitless her own elaborate machinery for the detection of the bad 
deeds of her chief conspirator, though an ordinary novelist would 
have regarded it as a great waste of material. To bring the criminal 
into the most imminent danger of discovery from one side, and simul- 
taneously to display those workings of his heart which bring him, 
on the other side, to anticipate discovery, without knowing it to be at 
hand, by confession, was one of the finer strokes of literary skill 
which at once establish the distinction between the mere manufac- 
turer of telling plots and the writer who watches for those wnex- 
pectednesses and superfluities of agency whereby life, as it is, is apt 
to be distinguished from life as the exigencies of the economic novel- 
ist represent it tobe. he ordinary novelist would have brought 
discovery in all its ruthlessness on the head of James Morris in this 


* Falsely True, A Novel. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. Tiusley Brothers. 1870 
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tale. Mrs. Hoey, by making him advance more than half- 
way to meet discovery, has not only added greatly to the 
fascination of her third volume, but has added new and subtle 
touches to her delineation of the criminal’s character, which 
was precisely of the kind to be half-hearted in guilt no 
Jess than in virtue, and to be easily discouraged even in spite of the 
apparent success of its own evil designs. It was a fine conception, 
too, to make James Morris too much of a coward, even when he 


was about to make all the reparation in his power, to confess the | 


truth himself to his injured wife; to paint him as mancuvring 
that she should be told of it by the instrumentality of another. 
Indeed, we have not for a long time read any tale in which a pain- 
ful /énouement was so finely conceived and so skilfully worked out. 


In some respects the situation is like to that in which Paul | 
Ferroll, in the powerful novel of that name, stands to his | 


wife, though hardly quite so tragic. Both Paul Ferroll 
and James Morris have fallen desperately in love, and then, 
from different causes, married a woman who was not the 
object of that love. Both have broken through that unwelcome 
tie by crimes, though of different magnitude, and in both cases 
the wife is kept in complete ignorance of the guilt with which the 
husband is burdened, and in both cases the retribution comes 
chiefly out of the intensity of the love with which the wife is re- 
garded. In the case of Paul Ferroll, the stronger and the 
selfisher man of the two, the agony of the doubt consists in ques- 
tioning whether the love of the wife would survive the knowledge 
of his guilt,—while in the case of James Morris, weaker but less 
hardened, this doubt hardly seems to arise, the anguish spring- 
ing from the false trust she reposes in him, the ill-deserved 
gratitude she expresses to him, and the certainty that, if 
the love were to remain, the trust and honour could not pos- 
sibly survive the knowledge of the truth. ‘hus, in spite 
of this close similarity of situation, the men are so different and 
the train of circumstances is so different, that Jalsely True does 
not even remind you of Paul Ferroll till you come to consider the 
rationale of the plot ; and we should doubt whether Mrs. Iloey had 
even read the earlier story, or, if she had read it, whether her 
mind had once glanced towards it in the composition of this book. 
The whole genius of the situation is different. Paul Ferroll has 
the hardihood and nerve to put almost entirely away from him 
the thought of his crime, and to drain the last drop of pleasure out 
of the cup he had bought at such a price. James Morris is 
haunted and paralyzed from the first moment by the sense of his 
guilt, and, moreover, by the necessity of his case, he is laden with 
the responsibility of more circumstantial and supplementary false- 
hood than Paul Ferroil,—falsehood which could not but be a great 
additional irritant to his conscience. Moreover, in this case the 
injury is more directly done to the unsuspecting wife, while in the 
story of Paul Ferroll, the only injury done to her was in uniting 
her, without her knowledge, to one guilty of so great a crime to 
obtain her. Again, in the case of Falsely Truc, everything, the 
character of the criminal, his feeble health, the nature of his sins, 
the details of falsehood necessary to conceal it, all tend to wring 
his heart into penitence ; while in Paul Ferroll’s case, the crime is 
so completely isolated by the criminal’s cold volition, his peculiarly 
strong physique, and the original audacity of his guilt, that the 
only screw by which he is tortured is the doubt, suggested by his 
own keen insight into his wife’s gentle and tender character, 
whether her love could possibly outlive her knowledge of him as 
he is. 

This parallel with Paul Ferroll suggests the chief criticism we 
have to pass upon this book,—that it is not nearly concentrated 
enough in the main conception,—that the first volume lags woe- 
fully, while the third is hurried,—that with a theme quite worthy 
of a Rembrandt-like style of treatment, Mrs. Hoey has diluted it 
with feeble side-sketches of Jittle or no interest, and diffuse chapters 
of introduction where we even indulge the desire to skip. If the 
story were told in two volumes, of which Mrs. Hoey’s first two and 
part of the third might be compressed into one, and the remainder 
of the third expanded into the other, and the whole told in a more 
intense way, such a way as we find, for instance, in the sixth 
chapter of the third volume, it would have been far worthier 
of the conception. ‘The first volume is slow, very slow, 
and not a little conventional. We don’t care a button for either 
hero or heroine during its course. We are tempted only by a 
clever description of the Grimshaw family, who should be, we 
think, almost the only secondary characters in the book, to go 
on into the second and third volumes, there to find a depth of 
interest we had never suspected. It is certainly unjust to 
the heroine, Emily Hargreaves, and still more so to the author 
on her account, to tell us, upon her introduction, of that 


LT 
| young lady’s ‘‘small waxen ears.” All artificial compari- 
isons for natural beauties, like ‘waxen ears,’ ‘velvet turf. and 
so forth, are really comparisons which lower instead of raising the 
| real impression of beauty ; and beyond that, they suggest a con- 
ventional style of panegyric very depressing to those who have 
‘had much experience of English novels. When the present 
reviewer read the following paragraph towards the beginning of 
| the first volume, he formed a very false estimate of the ability of 
'the book he had begun to read ; but though it was a false esti- 

mate, we do not admit that, on the data before him, it was an 
| unjust one:— 

“She had taken off her wido-leaved straw hat, and pushed her 
clustering curls of the brightest, truest nut-brown behind her small 
| Waxen ears, and every moment her manner gained in animation with- 
out losing in modest gentleness. The slight traces of agitation her face 
had borne passed away as the fresh summer air touched her cheek and 
| her eyelids, and with them passed Harold's retlections on the poodle 
}and canary theory” [of the cause of her tears]. “As he bent his 
| graceful head so as to clear the Venetian blind over the large window 
| opening to the ground, through which Miss Hargreaves led her visitors 
| from the garden into the house, Harold D'Arcy admitted to himself that 
| if ho had ever realized that such a girl existed, he had not expected to 
meet her at Culvers.” 


What with Emily’s ‘ nut-brown curls” and “ waxen ears,” and 
IIarold’s bend of “ his graceful head,” this passage and a few like 
it gave us a very conventional impression of the book we were review- 
ing, and the impression was strengthened when we learned that 
this description applied to a heroine in a moment of agony, when 
the great grief of her life has suddenly broken upon her. Of course 
we naturally expected to see the “animation”? which so rapidly 
supervened upon the “ slight traces of agitation,” while conversing 
with the owner of the graceful head, return to her permanently 
after the expiration of a volume or two of trifling difficulties, on 
the suit of the said owner of the graceful head. And, though 
the result is very different, and far more worthy of a true 
and unconventional heroine than we had supposed, we may 
take this opportunity of protesting against the intimation 
given in the last three pages as to the final lot of Emily 
after her husband's death. We will not say it is unnatural, 
but we must say that its naturalness is in no way made 
manifest or explained in this book, and that it was an artistic 
error to jar the reader's conception of a character beautifully drawn 
through all the latter part of the book, by anticipating a com- 
pletely new phase of her life, and what must have been completely 
new aspects of her feelings, for which we have no preparation at all. 
For anything that we know, Mrs. Rochester (xe Jane Eyre) may 
have married Mr. St. John, the missionary, after Mr. Rochester's 
death, but Misss Bronté would never have admitted it, if she did ; 
—or at least would never have admitted it without writing another 
novel to prove and justify it. 

But want of concentration, as we have said, is the main 
fault of this novel. Harold D’Arcy is himself more or 
less a supernumerary and very uninteresting; his father and 
his aunts are quite supernumeraries, introduced without even 
sufficient space to make them amusting as sketches, only to 
trouble the course of the story and vex the reader. Geraldine, the 
parson’s wife, is a clever sketch, and perhaps necessary to the 
tale, though one rather resents Emily’s warm love for that very 
managing person; but her husband is quite intolerable, with his 
asserted intellectual and moral power, of which not a sign is given, 
and the overdone credulity of his kindliness, which is, in fact, 
inconsistent with such power, for it is moral blindness (not 
charity) to believe people much better than their words and 
actions show them to be. Of the minor sketches, the four Grim- 
shaws are by far the best, though the really excellent excuse 
found by Lady Grimshaw for not writing to her cousin while in 
Brazil, considerably shakes our confidence in the weakness of 
intellect with which she is credited. ‘The woman who could 
say, “‘ I think there is nothing in the world so ludicrous as a bon- 
net out of date ; and the next absurdity is a letter full of answers 
to questions one has forgotten, aud remarks about circumstances 
which are entirely changed,” has hardly, we think, been fully 
understood by Mrs. Hoey when she delineates her as little better 
than a fool. ‘The truth clearly is that Mrs. Hoey entertains a most 
narrow-minded and unfair prepossession against women who are 
fond of dogs and devote a certain portion of their time to cultivat- 
ing a friendship with those arbitrary but amusing and faithful little 
companions. It was, forinstance, taking a very mean advantage of the 
privileges of authorship, and betraying her secret bias, to poison all 
Lady Grimshaw’s dogs on her ladyship’s death, and this cavalier 
proceeding (which is, indeed, the second cruel blow struck at our 
feelings within the last three pages, Mrs. Hoey, like the flying 





Parthian, shooting two cruel arrows behind her as she disappears), 
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taken together with the exceedingly wise and sagacious reason 
given by her ladyship for not writing to Mr. Morris in Brazil, 


gives us, we think, fair grounds to hope that Lady Grimshaw has | 


been seriously misinterpreted and maligned by the author of this 
book. 

There is little room for extract doing justice to the unques- 
tionable power displayed in part of the second and the third 
yolumes. And we must content ourselves with simply assuring 
our readers that if they are discouraged by the first volume they 
will lose a real pleasure. The simplicity, sweetness, and depth of 
the heroine’s love for her husband are very finely painted in a 
situation sufficiently tragic, and though the picture of Lis weak- 
ness, guilt, and sufferings would well bear considerable develop- 
ment, it is sufficiently striking even as it is here worked out. With 
a subtly conceived story, the only fault of which is that it hardly 
begins till nearly a volume of dullish prologue has been got through, 
with a style which, in the more interesting passages, has a true 
poetry in it, though in the common run of the story it leans too 
much towards the conventional, and with several characters drawn 
with a considerable amount of skill and vivacity, of whom two 
are really finely conceived, Fulsely True should certainly earn for 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey a reputation far above that of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturer of ‘ novels of the season.’ 





PEASANT LIFE IN SWEDEN.* 

‘Tuts volume is in substance a miscellaneous collection of Swedish 
customs and traditions, made by an Englishman whose residence 
in the country has given him ample opportunities for observation, 
Mr. Lloyd seems to have reported everything exactly as he found 
it, without being anxious to find parallels elsewhere, and without 
being guided by any theory or other predilection to one line of 
inquiry rather than another. This absence of any convergence 
on an ulterior object, whilst it rather diminishes the literary effect 
of the book, increases its value as a contribution of materials for 
those who take a scientific interest in Scandinavian folk-lore. If 
the contents were in a more organized form it would be a gratifi- 
cation to the artistic sense of the reader; but, on the other hand, 
a conspicuous guarantee of the author’s freedom from prejudice 
would be removed. As it is, there is no room to suspect that any 
colouring has been given to his accounts by preconceived ideas. 

As might be expected, the most interesting part of the informa- 
tion here gathered together is that which relates to the celebration 
of festivals and other religious or quasi-religious observances. It 
is curious to find that a formula of exorcism continued to be 
employed in the order of baptism in the year 1529, and it would 
seem for some time afterwards. ‘Though this is now discontinued, 
the belief that the Devil has power over unbaptized infants is still 
in such force in some districts ‘‘ that at times the child is carried 
to the clergyman before it is half a day old, and this often to a 
distance of from seven to fourteen miles, and during the most 
severe weather.” ‘The natural result of this practice is the loss of 
many lives to this world, whatever may be the gain of souls to the 
next. Still more remarkable are some of the customs observed in 
burial, showing the strong persistence of the universal primitive 
belief—“ animism,” as Mr. ‘Tylor calls it—that there are ghosts 
of inanimate as well as of living objects; and of the supersti- 
tion immediately flowing from this, that a human ghost is not 
comfortable unless provided with the ghosts of such objects as were 
suitable to the condition in life of the deceased. ‘Thus in the 
district of Upper Elfdalen, ‘the dead are attired in altogether 
new clothes, which every one, even the very poorest, purchases 
during his lifetime, and preserves with the greatest care for the 
day of his burial.” And by a grotesque refinement of forethought, 
it is the practice to furnish an unmarried woman with a looking- 
glass in her coffin, to enable her to come up at the resurrection 
with her hair properly done. In the case of a man, the things on 
which he set most value, such as his tobacco-pipe and pouch, and 
also a silver coin, are buried with him. All this cannot but be a 
residuum of the usage, still found among savages, of providing the 
dead man with a complete travelling equipment for his journey 
to the spirit-land. We select a few more instances amongst other 
curious superstitions about the dead and dying mentioned by Mr. 
Lloyd :— 

“Tf any one unbidden enter the room in which a person is dying, he 
will afterwards be subject to epileptic fits. . . . . If the corpse be borne 
over a fallow field, the latter will be unproductive from that time for- 
ward ; and if conveyed across a lake, there will afterwards be a dearth 
of fishes in it. Should a blacksmith assist in carrying a corpse, Le will 
never again be able to forge good edged tools. . . . Excepting when in 
the very last extremity, people will not send for the clergyman, believing 





* Peasant Life in Sweden. By L. Lloyd. London: Tinsley Brothers, 17! 


| that after the administration of the Sacrament the doom of the sick man 
| is irrevocably sealed. .... They furthermore believe that an infallible 
means—one to which, to my knowledge, they have frequent recourse— 
to recover the body of a drowned individual, is by the aid of a barndoor 
cock. The bird is put in a bag or covered basket, and the boat rowed 
slowly to and fro in the lake or river near to the spot whore the accident 
is supposed to have occurred ; and when the cock finds himself, by intui- 
tion, as it were, over the sunken man, he commences crowing, on which 
the grapnels are lowered with a tolerable certainty of finding the corpse.” 


The festivities of Christmas are described at some length. A 
pleasant feature in the observance of this season by the Swedes is 
the special attention paid to the comfort of the cattle and other 
animals. ‘The sparrows, too, are not forgotten, for a small sheaf 


| of unthrashed grain is left out for them on or near the house-top. 


At the same time, a special offering of food, tobacco, and clothing 
is made to the **Tomte Gubbe,” the drudging goblin of the 





Swedish homestead. He is described as being in appearance a 
little old man, in a grey jacket, knee-breeches, clumsy shoes, and 
ared nightcap. His character is much the same as that of the 
household elf in England and Germany; he keeps everything 
straight in the house while he is treated with due respect ; but is 
punctilious in exacting his rights, and never forgives an insult. 
One of his especial functions is to watch the domestic animals and 
frighten and rebuke servants who neglect them. 

The traditions of Christmas in Sweden are not without their 
dark side. It is believed that on Yule night the dead rise and go 
to church, and a story is given of a lady and her maid who, 
waking early one such morning, and seeing lights in the church, 
went as they thought to matins, but found themselves the sole 
living members of the congregation. 

On Ascension Day a custom is observed in the cathedral town 
of Skara, and it would seem also in other places, resembling that 
which is still kept up at Magdalene College, Oxford, on the first 
of May. ‘The students of the gymnasium assemble at sunrise on 
the balcony of the church and sing psalms to wind instruments. 
Here the parallel to the yearly chant on Magdalene tower ceases ; 
for in Sweden the performance is continued into the day. Hence 
a collection of country folk with walking-sticks, naturally leading 
to a Town and Gown fight. Not having the opportunities 
afforded in England by Guy Fawkes and the Prince of Wales's 
birthday, the Scandinavian students seem to have chosen their 
time for this festival very judiciously. 

Midsummer Day is a mystic day in Sweden, as elsewhere. It is 
the proper time for making the divining-rod, called ‘* Slag Ruta,” 
which is composed of four sticks of different kinds of wood, dove- 
tailed into one another at the ends. 

Several stories of ghosts and trolls occur in the volume, besides 
a number of popular tales which are given as an appendix. One 
of the most impressive is of a parson’s servant who disguised him- 
self as a ghost, and met his master as he came to the church in 
the evening. ‘lhe parson on secing the ghost began to pray, and 
as he prayed the wicked servant sank into the earth, not revealing 
himself to his master till it was too late. We have also the legend 
of the troll Ska//e, who built the church of Drontheim for King 
Olaf. ‘The King was to be the Troll’s prey if he failed to discover 
his name before the church was finished. ‘The name is revealed— 
agreeably to the course of the corresponding legends in other 
countries—by the monster's wife being overheard talking to her 
child. So when the Troll was just about to fix the weathercock, 
King Olaf called to him, ‘ Skalle, place it aright.” And so he 
enslaved the monster, and kept him in chains under his table 
Some account is given of the system of compulsory education 
in Sweden, which, as far as can be gathered from what is here 
stated, seems to work satisfactorily. ‘The parson exercises a much 
more active influence than in England, for he holds an annual 
visitation, at which he examines every family of his cure. Mr. 
Lloyd reports one answer to a question at such an examination, 
and it is not unworthy to be laid up with the many English 
specimens of the same kind collected in the Art of luck and 
elsewhere :—(Question: “ What reward dost thou think thou 
deservest for thy many sins committed here in life ?”—Answer = 
‘‘ Lord help us! nothing whatever; [ have never asked anything 
for them.” 

The collection of tales at the end will not bear comparison in 
average merit with the analogous stories either in Grimm’s collec- 





tion or in Mr. Dasent’s Jules from the Norse. After these, the 
| Swedish versions seem in several instances gross and clumsy. ‘The 
first of the stories, which is in all respects one of the best, is 
curious, as attempting an explanation of the phrase “to give a 
basket,” which is common in Sweden, as well as in Germany, in 
the sense of rejecting a suitor. ‘The princess brings a silver 





7, j basket to her three suitors, and sets them a riddle as to the 
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number of nuts in it. Her favoured knight guesses right and 
wins her hand, while the other two are left to console themselves 
‘with the basket. One remarkable belief appears in these Swedish 
tales which we do not remember to have met with in Grimm’s or 
Mr. Dasent’s collection. The incident occurs more than once of 
a traveller who helps an animal in distress receiving as a reward 
the power of assuming its form. 

What we have said is enough to show that the book contains a 
considerable amount of valuable matter for any one who has the 
curiosity and diligence to look for it; but the reader must be 
prepared to take some little trouble in helping himself. 





MRS. OLIPHANTS HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
By some oversight, the first edition of this book passed unnoticed 
in our columns, and the fact that it has already reached a second 
edition may seem a practical refutation of any unfavourable 
criticism. Yet though we are not surprised at such a welcome 
being given to these interesting sketches, we feel bound to show 
that they are far below the level of the work which we expect from 
Mrs. Oliphant. ‘Their merits lie on the surface. ‘The materials 
are good and are well worked up; the people to whom we are in- 
troduced are notable and have striking characteristics ; the writing 
is pleasant, and the faculty of quotation has been freely but 
judiciously exercised. ILere, however, our praise must stop. We 
cannot see that Mrs. Oliphant has done more than compile skilfully, 
and arrange the results of that work in a tempting manner. She 
has drawn largely upon her authorities ; she does not seem to have 
used her own eyes or her own mind, ‘There is an utter dearth of 
original remark about all the papers with the exception perhaps of 
the paper on Wesley. What Mrs. Oliphant’s characters said or 
wrote about themselves, what their contemporaries said or wrote 
about them, the events of their lives, their friendships and enmities, 
their works and their struggles, are faithfully recorded. ‘The 
judgments of subsequent historians on the public men of that time, 
and of critics upon its poets, are either referred to openly, or have 
exercised a half-unconscious influence on the formation of opinion. 
But we have not the writer’s own views, and the reason is that 
she does not realize her subject. She does not sketch the reigu of 
George II. ; she gossips aboutit. Except in those cases where she 
has a contemporary portrait which she can copy, she does not bring 
her characters before us. If we have a sketch of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, it is from the pen of Horace Walpole, not 


of Mrs. Oliphant ; and for David [lume we are indebted solely to 


Lord Charlemont. ‘This deficiency is almost frankly confessed in 
the chapter on Sir Robert Walpole. ‘A sort of rubicund 
shadow,” says Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘ drinking, toasting, trolling forth 
lusty songs, swearing big oaths, full of healthy heartlessness and 
good-humour and indifference to all codes either of love or morals, 
faintly appears by moments about the busy scene. Such a buxom 
apparition is apt to look very limp and lifeless across the vista of 


-acentury.” It did not look limp and lifeless to Thackeray, we 


think, nor did the lecture on the second of the Georges present us 
with a group of lay figures. But to Mrs. Oliphant all the men and 
women of that time are shadows, unless she has a sympathy with 
them, asshe has with Wesley, or sees their pictures hanging before 
her, as in the case of Hume and Lady Mary. 

The first of these historical sketches takes a higher tone than is 
preserved in the rest. Mrs. Oliphant begins with paying a com- 
pliment to Queens, which strikes the reader as novel, if not original, 
and we have some hopes of being presented with a new conception 
of the reign of George IT. We are told that Queen Caroline was 
the real Sovereign and George the King only in name, and before 
this assertion is verified we are invited to pause and consider that all 


«queen-regnants have been remarkable characters. Mrs. Oliphant’s 


theory shall be given in her own words:— 


“There is something in the position of sovereign which seems to 
develop and call forth the qualities of a woman beyond that of any 
other occupation. The number of reigning women has, no doubt, been 
very limited ; but it is curious to note how kindly the feminine mind 
takes to the trade of ruling whenever the opportunity occurs to it. It 
is perhaps the only branch of mental work in which it has attained a 
true and satisfactory greatness. The only queen-regnant we know of 
who was nobody was our own placid Queen Anne. Such names as 
those of Isabella of Castile, of Elizabeth, and Maria Theresa are very 
illustrious examples of this fact. The historian cannot regard those 
princely personages with the condescending approbation which critics in 
every other branch of science and art extend to women. They are 
great monarchs, figures that stand fully out against the background of 
history in the boldest and most forcible lines; and that in very absolute 
contradiction to all conventional theories.” 


It is true that Caroline was not Queen-regnant, but that only 





strengthens the theory. If she was so remarkable as a Queen 
Consort, what would she have been as an actual ruler? From all 
accounts, it was more difficult for her to manage her husband than 
it would have been to manage the kingdom, and thus we haye a 
double proof of her capacity. It is unfortunate that throughout 
Mrs. Oliphant’s paper we have to take that capacity for granted, 
Lord Hervey and popular rumour assure us several times that 
the King was a puppet in the hands of the Queen, and that is quite 
enough for Mrs. Oliphant. But whatever may be the value of the 
fact, the historical sketcher ought to make us see the process. Ag 
we run through contemporary chronicles, we have, no doubt, “ the 
little King strutting and storming, losing no opportunity to 
declare that the Queen never meddled with his business, and 
strong in the notion of inaugurating a new régime; and the falter- 
ing, unprepared, new minister, who stammers, and hesitates, and 
turns to his rival and predecessor for instruction what to do; and 
burly Sir Robert standing by, not without a humorous twinkle 
in his eye, aware that his own interests as well as those of the 
country are at stake, yet not quite able to resist the comic fea- 
tures of the scene; and Caroline behind, cautiously pulling the 
strings that move her royal puppet, anxiously watching the 
changes of his temper and his countenance.” Yet this sum- 
mary of Mrs. Oliphaut’s reading is just what ought to have formed 
the backbone of her sketch. We ought to have seen these things, 
not to have been told of them. As it is, the glimpses of Caroline's 
life given us by the help of Lord Hervey rather prove that the 
King did what he liked with her than that she was the ruler. By 
submitting to all his caprices, by bearing all his rudeness, by en- 
couraging him in infidelity to herself, she may have humoured 
him so that he fancied he was independent. But here we see the 
humouring only, not any of its results. We have a scene in which 
the King abuses everything in which the Queen takes an interest, 
while her attempts either to mollify or disarm him only add to the 
tempest. We have him almost bullying her on her death-bed, and 
her parting injunction to him to be as faithless to a new wife as 
he had been to her. The spirit of management was certainly 
combined in this case with that of self-sacrifice, and under Mrs. 
Oliphant’s guidance we have to take the first on credit. On the 
whole, however, the sketch of the (Queen is above the average. 
The quotations from Lord Hervey’s memoirs, though marked by 
that abuse of antithesis which gave the crowniug sting to Pope’s 
character of Sporus, and which makes Lord Hervey an unsafe 
guide whenever he leaves facts for impressions, are often sparkling 
and almost witty. We do not see what connection the dramatic 
sketch in which Lord Hervey represented himself as playing a 
trick on the Court by the announcement of his death, has to do 
with Mrs. Oliphant’s theory of the Queen's supremacy, but parts 
of it are extremely readable. ‘Take the following bit of drawing- 
room conversation :— 

QUEEN (to 1st Court Lady).—‘I believe you found it very dusty 

“Ist Court Lapy.— Very dusty, madam.’ 

“ QUEEN (to 2nd Court Lady).—‘ Do you go soon into the country, 
madam ?’ 

«* 2np Court Lapy.—‘ Very soon, madam.’ 

“ QuEEN (to 3rd Court Lady).—‘The town is very empty, I believe, 
madam ?’ 

“ 3rp Court Lapy.—‘ Very empty, madam.’ 

“ Queen (to 4th Court Lady).—‘1 hopo all your family is very well, 
madam ?’ 

« 47H Court Lapy.—‘ Very well, madam.’ 

“ Queen (fo 5th Court Lady).—* We have had the finest summer for 
walking in the world.’ 

“ Srn Court Lapy.— Very fine, madam.’” 


On 


We do not propose to dwell upon any of the other chapters at the 
same length. It is significant of Mrs. Oliphant’s treatment of her 
characters that the interest attaching to them varies in an inverse 
proportion to their eminence. ‘Those whom we know best, and 
who stand out in boldest relief from the people surrounding them, 
show tothe smallest advantage, while the persons with whom we 
are least familiar, and who have generally been passed over by for- 
mer writers, are brought prominently forward. ‘This is evident if 
we compare Pope with Richardson. Mrs. Oliphant could hardly be 
expected to add to our knowledge of the first, but if she could do 
nothing more than repeat the old stories about his less inviting 
qualities, she might as well have kept silence. In a gallery of his- 
torical sketches, we should not naturally pause to observe that 
‘the Poet” was crooked in figure, weak in health, niggardly in 
his hospitality, petty in his spite. All this and more has been said 
over and over again, and Mrs. Oliphant has merely diluted into a 
long paper the few sentences of overpowering virulence with which 
Macaulay vindicated the memory of Addison. In the chapters on 





* Histori % —————-— | Richardson we have many characteristic touches from the novelist’s 
* Historical Sketches of the Reian of George 1, By Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition, | 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1570. 


| own letters which are at once fresh and happy, while if the criticisms 
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on Richardson’s novels are more in the nature of areview than a 
character, they have, at all events, a direct bearing on the man. 
Perhaps, however, the best instance given us in this volume of 
qhat we may call the illustration of the known by the unknown, is 
the passage about Lord Chesterfield’s letters. Most critics in dis- 
cussing them have looked to their indications of the character of 
their writer. Mrs. Oliphant views them chiefly, if not exclusively, 
in the effect they produced on their recipient :— 


“We have no absolute ground on which to form a judgment of what } 


this boy was. He appears to us in the curious seclusion of a being con- 
tinually addressed but never replying, covered as with a voil of silence 
and passive opposition. We do not know that he put himself in opposi- 
tion; indeed what evidence there is would seem to say that he never 
opposed anything in actual words; but the fact that all the volumes 
addressed to him are left without audible reply, invests the unseen figure 
with this air of resistance, silent and unexpressed. So far as appears, 
Philip Stanhope must have beon a lout of learning, sufficiently good in- 
tentions, and talent enough to be the despair of any ambitious father —a 
boy capable of solid instruction to any amount, taking in his education 
with a certain stolid persistence, and following the counsels addressed to 
him with exasperating docility, but no sort of spontaneous impulse. As 
we glance over tho brilliant, worldly, hideous pages—the often repeated 
injunctions, the elaborately varied advice, the repitition, line upon line and 
precept upon precept, of all that code of manners and morals,—a pro- 
found pity for the unhappy lad upon whom this stream desconded will by 
times move the mind of tho reader. How it must have worried, vexed, 
disquieted, and discouraged the cub who was more bear than lion! —how 


his languid ambition must have sickened and his feeble desires languished | 


under the goad of that enthusiasm which never flags!—how he must 
have hated the mere idea of ‘pleasing’ or attompting to please! We 
have no record that the boy was wicked, as he might well have been. 
Judging by human nature in general, indeed, oue would be more dis- 
posed to believe that he must have subsided into dull virtue, of that tame 
domestic order which dismayed his father’s soul. Such a hypothesis 
would be justified by the discovery of his marriage, which Chesterfield 
made only after his death. In his wanderings over the Continent and 
in his life in Paris he appears but dimly, under the rain of command, 
counsel, direction, criticism, raillery, and persuasion, which shrouds him 
round like a mist. he position is tragic from the father’s side, but it 
is half absurd and half pitiful on that of theson. If any kind of response 
had but come now and then out of the stillness, it would have broken 
tho spell a littic. But the voiceless soul stands mute, and takes all in— 
or throws all off from tho armour of amour propre and self-will—one 
cannot tell which. It is tho most curious situation, humorous, touching, 
laughable.” 

That Mrs. Oliphant has no real sympathy with the age which 
she describes appears in many places, and does much to explain the 
lifelessness of her sketches. She has a vivid regard for John Wes- 
ley, a sort of patriotic admiration for Sir Robert Walpole, a loyal 
pity for the Queen, and a touch of disloyal pity for the Pretender. 
Some of her other characters she esteems, and for others she has a 
lurking fondness. But she thinks the age itself thoroughly bad ; 
she scolds it right through one paper for its nastiness, and 
recurs to that word with a vigour which we regret to say, is 
to us somewhat too suggestive. ‘We have no intention or 
desire,” says she, of the Court dialect of the day, ‘‘ to enter into 
that fossil nastiness.” Still she speaks of it with some amount of 
familiarity, and has evidently tried it by a standard of comparison. 
Of course it is impossible for anyone to study the letters and 
memoirs of that time without coming upon much that is opposed 
to modern tastes, and Mrs. Oliphant may well rejoice that the 
mode has changed. But one does not revive an earlier period 
merely for the sake of expressing one’s antipathies. Jeffrey, if 
we remember right, declared that one of his contributors was 
best adapted to review a certain book because he hated the author 
and knew the subject. Mrs. Oliphant seems to have applied this 
principle to the reign of George II., yet however it may answer 
in a review, it is ill suited to an historical portrait-gallery. 





SHERIDAN’S 'TROOPERS.* 
Tuts book has the merit of being interesting to two distinct 
classes of readers ; a charming book of adventure for boys satiated 
with Captain Ballantyne’s narratives, and on the look-out for 
something quite as exciting, but which they can dignify with the 
name of history ; the volume is also worth the attention of the 
smaller class, who carefully study the question of which in rough 
and ready form it treats. We get here, it is true, no subtle 
analysis of the great problem of the retreat of the red man before 
the white, come no whit nearer the solution of the great difficulty, 
why should these savages disappear before civilization, instead of 
accepting and being moulded and transformed by it? but what we 
do get here, as far as we may submit our minds to pretty strong 
internal evidence of veracity, is a clear, grapiic description of facts 
as they are, and as they are likely to be in those vast wild plains 
west of the Missouri, across which American industry has already 
carried the wires of the telegraph and the lines of the iron highway. 





* Sheridan's Troopers on the Borders: a Winter Compaign on the Plains, By De 
Randolph Keim. Philadelphia: Claxton and Co, 1370. 


Leaving philosophers to discuss the wisdom or the morality of 

extirpating the Indian, we will glance over the facts brought 
before us in these pages. In what, in the language of civilization, 
| We are wont to call the interests of the world, it was necessary to 

counect by railway and by telegraph the eastern and western 
| cities of North America; between them lay, like a huge boulder in 
the path of progress, the vast hunting-plaius of the Indian. These 
savage tribes, seeing with dismay the entrance of the white man 
into their very mountain fastnesses, among their chosen hunting- 
grounds, and by the rivers from whose waters they draw much of 
| their food, became yet more restless and troublesome, and im- 
| possible as it was even for a moment to think of staying the 
| advancing tide, yet in 1867 Congress determined if possible to find 
a peaceable solution of the great difficulty. ‘The system known 
| under the head of “ Reservations” was commenced, and “ it was pro- 
| posed to remove the Indians from the routes of travel and settlement, 
and to maintain them at the expense of the national Government.” 
‘Two extensive * Reservations” were accordingly laid out, one to 
lie north of the State of Nebraska and south of the Missouri river ; 
the other south of the State of Kansas and west of the Arkansas 
river. Our author enters into a very full and clear description of 
this plan, the treaties it involved, and the system generally; we 
can only briefly cull the results:—At first the natural indolence 
of the Indian inclined him to the new plan; the security of 
railways and settlements was guaranteed, and the principal tribes 
(we spare our readers their outlandish names) agreed to take the 
lands assigned, with all the other good things with which the offer 
was accompanied, but they could not quite view with an easy mind 
the encroachments of the white men on their hunting-grounds, 
and ‘the Sioux took a decided stand, and in very plain terms 
alluded to the consequences of the whites persisting in opening the 
road through the Powder-River country, declaring that that section 
constituted the only hunting-grounds they had left, and they would 
defend them ; it was by this route it was proposed to open communi- 
cation with the settlements of the Far West.” In an evil hour, the 
Government recognizing the fact that the construction of the 
Platte Railroad had obviated the necessity for the other route, 
complied with the wishes of the Indian. Their treaties at once 
became worth so much waste-paper. ‘The Indian, unable to com- 
prehend a compliance not the result of fear, was elated with a 
sense of triumph; depredations began anew, runners were sent to 
communicate with the other tribes, a hostile attitude was once 
more resumed, and the old problem had to be solved anew, but with 
the old result ; the red man could not be suffered to bar the progress 
of the white, and thus it came about that General, then Major- 
General, Sheridan organized and carried out the cainpaign, with the 
narrative of which these pages are filled. Contrary to all precedent, 
he determined to commence and carry on operations in the winter 
months, when he could take the Indians at great disadvantage, 
and give them a convincing lesson that the great barrier of winter 
storms and bitter cold, which hitherto they had relied on as such in- 
vincible protectors, were difficulties the white man’s soldiers would 
accept, brave, and overcome. ‘The instructions delivered by Sheridan 
to his men at one point of the campaign were in exact accord- 
ance with what we can imagine to be the mental calibre of the 
man who planned such an expedition. ‘‘ The instructions were 
brief and simple, ‘‘To proceed south, in the direction of the 
Antelope Ifills, thence towards Washita River, the supposed 
winter seat of the hostile tribes; to destroy their villages and 
ponies, to kill or hang all warriors, and bring back all women and 
children.’” ‘This in a nutshell,” adds our author, ‘ was the 
Sheridan policy towards refractory savages.” 

It is always difficult to speak absolutely, yet it is hard to conceive 
men carrying out such orders in the interests of civilization without 
themselves becoming little less brutalized than the savages they 
seek to extirpate; and yet, with a change of names and milder 
forms of speech, Europe, perhaps, could show us something very 
like it. ‘The incidents of the campaign were exciting enough, 
fighting was agreeably varied by hunting, and the descriptions 
of expeditions against buffaloes and wolves are very vivid. 
The former animals seem to share the fate of the Indian. 
Where wild tribes are unmolested, buffaloes congregate in 
enormous herds of many thousands, all obeying certain admir- 
able arrangements for the organization and well-being of the whole, 
made among themselves by aid of something called instinct, but 
which looks, on paper at least, uncommonly like reason. We have 
said their arrangements are admirable, but we must except the 
custom by which, under buffalo law, old, superannuated, or infirm 
| buffaloes are expelled from the herd, and made to do duty as hermit 
| sentinels to warn the rest of the approach of danger, and fall first 
| victims to the enemy. 
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Mr. Keim details curious little facts in which sometimes Indians, 
wild plains, buffaloes, and civilization get n.ixed together, striking 
us with a keen sense of the grotesque. Unlike the early settlers, 
who with their own hands cut down the forests of New York or 
Montreal, themselves the link between the Old World and the New, 
the settlers who may even now be contemplating a log hut on 
some of these wild plains will find all sense of absolute isolation 
destroyed by the Iron Horse. Here at one of these railway stations 
is a placard :— 

“ Ramtway Excursion AnD Burrato Huxt.—An excursion train will 

leave Leavenworth at 8 a.m., and Lawrence, at 10 a.m., for Sheridan, 
on Tuesday, October 27, 1868, and return on Friday. This train will 
stop at the principal stations both going and returning. Ample time 
will be had for a grand Buffalo Hunt on the Plains. Buffaloes are so 
numerous along the road that they are shot from the cars nearly every 
day. On our last excursion our party killed twenty buffaloes in a hunt 
of six hours. All passengers can haye refreshments on the cars at 
reasonable prices.” 
The offer, adds Mr. Keim, was very tempting, for a quarter of a 
century hence buffalo and Indian will both have disappeared, 
driven to the most inaccessible and uninhabitable sections, if not 
entirely exterminated. 

Some of the natural features of the country strike us as full of 
interest, both to the intended settler and also to the naturalist. 
For instance, when the mind is dwelling somewhat despondingly 
on the apparent barrenness of great portions of these vast regions, 
it is well, as Mr. Keim is continually telling us, not to overlook 
the buffalo grass. Almost all other vegetation succumbs before the 
hot winds of summer, but this grass drives its roots far down into 
the earth and thus derives the moisture that it needs; it is never 
more than an inch in height, and resembles moss rather than grass. 
Mr. Keim says an ordinary observer would consider the country 
covered with it to be worthless as a desert, but that experienced 
frontiersmen declare that stock grazing on these plains may be 
made a profitable and extensive employment; ‘‘if,” he adds, ‘*this 
should be found correct, the plains would graze enough cattle to 
feed half-a-dozen States.” It is, at all events, certain that this grass 
is sufficient for the sustenance of vast herds of buffaloes, of whom 
our author observes that they are in a wonderfully fine condition ; 
but the country is not all moss-covered waste, although in many 
regions the monotony seems to weary the traveller’s eye for days 
together, and all steer their way by compass. ‘‘ Except,” says Mr. 
Keim, ‘ with a perfect knowledge of keeping the points by astro- 
nomical objects, it would be as impossible to traverse these plains 
except by some unerring guide, as to navigate the ocean without 
the needle.” But there were places when an entirely different pro- 
spect met their view ; the bald hills rose on all sides, with their in- 
tervening valleys filled with red gravel, rocks and huge bolders, in 
the midst of which, there would be no sign of animal life, no 
sound to break the awful stillness, while at other points masses of 
gypsum in every stage of crystallization and of every variety of 
tint, from pale pink to deep crimson, would meet the eye, at times 

masses of it of alabaster whiteness resembling at a distance exten- 
sive banks of snow and ice. 

Of course in describing scenes so far outside the beaten track, 
the narrator has it pretty much his own way, and we are at the 
mercy of his veracity ; but arguing from the known to the un- 
known, we think our author has avoided much of the exaggeration 
so common to travellers,—though we éonfess we should in one in- 
stance, where he tells us of forests of oak thirty acres in extent, 
never more than twelve inches high, demur, if we were not afraid 
of encountering the answer given by the famous miller to King 
John. 

We could willingly linger longer on some of the scenes of beauty 
with which these else desolate regions are interspersed, but our 
space forbids, and the greater part of this volume is devoted to 
far other themes,—descriptions of the dark corners of the earth 
full of the habitations of cruelty, details of the manners and cus- 
toms of these savages which make it impossible to regret their 
probable extirpation. Through scenes of rough and daring ad- 
venture, braving a pitiless climate and a yet more pitiless foe, with 
their lives in their hands, this band of troopers under Sheridan 
did the work appointed them, and perhaps few who can dis- 
passionately study the subject, with all its various bearings, but 
will be glad to think, did it successfully. Yet knowing the destiny 
they one and all expect for the Indian, and have so desperately 
striven to bring about, we confess there is something, at least so 
far as these savages are concerned, which savours to us of bitter, 
though perhaps unconscious irony, in the concluding sentences 
of this book :— 


‘Such was the end of the campaign before the close of the spring of 





; severely punished. The belief in their security in the winter season 
was shattered beyond a question, even in their stubborn minds. All the 
tribes south of the Platte were forced upon their reservations, Thus. 
by the powerful and eflicient aid of Sheridan's Troopers, the wild tribes 
were made accessible to the generous heart of humanity, and the tem- 
pering influences of industry, education, and Christianity.” 


CHURONICA MONASTERIL 8. ALBANI.* 
THe Record-Oilice publications already comprise several docu- 
ments from the great Abbey of St. Alban’s, and we have here the 
first half of another instalment, the annals of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
‘‘a Johanne Amundesham monacho ut videtur conscripti,” to 
which is prefixed a shorter ‘‘ chronicon rerum gestarum ” in the 
same monastery, ‘*a quodam ignoto auctore compilatum.” The 
Chronicon extends from 1422 to 1£31, and that portion of the 
Annales which is included in the present volume, from 1421 to 
1440. If the Chronicon is to be considered as a regular Abbey 
chronicle, it must be regarded as one of the very latest extant ; 
it resembles, however, rather the private jottings of a monk than 
a journal posted regularly for the benefit of the whole Society, 
The period embraced by this concluding batch of St. Alban’s 
records, renders it interesting to the historical inquirer for two 
reasons; first, the scantiness of other contemporary accounts; and, 
second, its proximity to the downfall of the Monastic system. 
The materials of the domestic History of England during this 
period are very sparse; the Gesta Abbatum and the regular Abbey 
Chronicles had stopped, and now Walsingham’s history stops also, 
while such chroniclers as continue busy themselves rather with the 
French wars than with home matters. It was scarce seven years 
from Agincourt when Ifenry V.’s brother Thomas, the Duke of 
Clarence, and with him a crowd of the English nobility, was 
betrayed by the treachery of his scout-master, and perhaps his 
own rashness, into the fatal action at Beaujé, and fell, fighting 
very gallantly against an overwhelming force of French and 
Scotch. A few months later the victorious Henry himself died at 
Vincennes, leaving his baby son to the guardianship of Warwick, 
France to the care of the Duke of Bedford, and England to be 
governed by the Duke of Gloucester. The latter of these three 
noblemen, known popularly as ‘the good Duke Humphrey,” 
figures frequently in the Chronicon, and his tomb in the Abbey 
Church may be seen to this day, And now, to borrow the apt 
quotation of Mr. Riley, the English nation began to experience 
the woes denounced upon the land whose king is a child. While 
the French expeditions went forward, a good deal of lawlessness 
prevailed at home, of which we see records in these documents. 
Whatever was going forward at home or abroad, the monks of St. 
Alban’s were likely to hear of it as soon as anybody. ‘They could 
hardly be said to have bid the worl! farewell. With their Abbey 
in an important town, but five-and-twenty miles from London, 
and on the great north road; their Abbot a peer (and Whetham- 
stede, the Abbot of this chronicle, was popular at Court), they 
lay like the garden in Tennyson's poem, — 
Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite beyond it.” 

St. Alban’s Abbey had always been a favourite royal resort, 
and the pages of the Chronicon ring with the visits of royal 
dukes and ladies, bishops and noblemen, as they file with their 
retinues into the court-yard, make some tarrying over the 
Abbey hospitality, and then ride away again, after giving sub- 
stantial offerings of money or jewelry, which the chronicler 
records with satisfaction. Could they have foreseen the shame- 
less embezzlement of their presents under a subsequent abbot, 
the noble donors might, perhaps, have inclined to be more close- 
fisted. There is rather a remarkable account given by the 





Chronicon writer of the punishment of a poacher during a Christ- 
mas visit of the Duke of Gloucester. It seems that a rabble of 
the servants fell to poaching the deer and rabbits in a wood hard 
by, ** pro quo enormi facto” their ringleader was set in the stocks, 
where to him stepped up his master and literally broke his head, 
(** capite fractus,”)with a mattrass-beater. 

‘wo ill practices are recorded in the Chronicon which have 
not yet disappeared before modern civilization. The first was 
the seizure of part of an envoy’s retinue by brigands. Abbot 
Whethamstede attended the Council of Pavia (afterwards trans- 
ferred to Sienna) in 1423, and having occasion to send five of his 
train back to England, they were pounced upon when scarce clear 
of the town, and “ spoliati et incarcerati.” ‘he other practice to 
which we refer, scems to have been part of the Irish difficulty of the 
day. In various parts of England, but principally in the neighbour- 
hood of the two Universities, anonymous letters were received from 


* Annales Monasterii S. Albani, Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. London 
Longmans and Co. 1570. 





1869, The purposes of war were fully realized. The savages were 
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fifteenth-century Rocks and Swings, threatening that unless the | this corruption originate under Abbot William, or was it at work, 
parties addressed buried sums of money in specified places for the though not as yet so shamelessly patent, when these Annales were 
pehoof of the writers, their houses should be fired aud burnt to being written? Grossnesses like those which Morton detected 
the ground. These threats were carried out too, and the chronicler | would, of course, never find their way into such a record. We find 
records the burning of the Schools at Cambridge by some of the regulations made by Abbot Whethamstede for the correction of 
same incendiaries. Two petitions were presented upon the matter certain laxities observed among the brethren, but ‘¢ are hardly 
to the King in Parliament. ‘The practice was ascribed to the Irish, entitled to argue from them that the morality was already as low 
Welsh, and Scotch students at the Universities, who had nothing as it certainly was forty years later. What the abbot himself 
else to live on,—but especially the Irishmen, who were distin- | thought of the spirit of the age appears from the preamble to a 
guished in one of these petitions as some of them ‘liege subjects | regulation against exhibiting the treasures of the Abbey to 
of our Lord the King, born in Ireland,” and others “ not liege | strangers :— 
subjects of our Lord the King, but enemies unto him and to his! «Quia mundus est adeo maligno positus, ut monachatam non 
realm, and who are called Wylde Jrisshmen.” Enactments conse- | curaret crucifigere, dummodo per fas aut nefas concessum eis patri- 
quently passed that no Irish student should be admitted without ™onium sibi valeret in sortem occasionaliter extorquore.” 
testimonials, and that all Irish undergraduates should give security | But even a cursory glance through these Annales leads us 
for good behaviour. Were the Irish scholars unjustly treated, | to the inference that the vast territorial power of the 
or are anonymous threatening letters a genuine old Irish insti- | monasteries had become an oppression to the people. ‘There 
tution ? is ample evidence that the St. Alban’s Abbey must have 
The voice of the Lollards was now heard in the land, and, as | been a dangerous and disagreeable neighbour. One pro- 
might be expected, we find here much about them and their | ceeding recorded here is so singular that we cannot refrain 
sufferings. One Lollard, a tiler, endured death at the stake in | from recounting it. In 1427-8 the abbot, having, it seems, 
May, 1430, at Maldon; of whom the monk records that after the | nothing else to do, resolved on reviving an old suit of the Abbey 
poor man’s body had been burnt (‘‘ quo combusto,” says the terse | against the Rector of Horpolle; accordingly, he invited the Dean 
chronicle), a bystander picked up one of his bones, and happening | of Arches to dinner, and took that opportunity of asking him 
toruna splinter of it into his hand, the whole hand and arm | whether he, the abbot, had any case according to the Canon law, 
swelled and had to be amputated; and that, the chronicler | and generally to advise him in the matter, whereupon the Dean of 
observed, showed the vindictiveness of the Lollard,—that one of | Arches advised him to get the cause removed into his, the Dean’s, 
his bones should be the cause of his neighbour's losing his arm. own Court of Arches, and the abbot having got this done, the 
This brings us in natural sequence to the second circumstance | Dean proceeded to give judgment in his favour. 
which we have mentioned, as affording a special interest to these Another odd thing in these Annies is the very execrable 
annals,—the approaching dissolution of the Monasteries. ‘The | verses which are there ascribed to Whethamstede. As Christian 
abbeys had yet a hundred years to live. The tree, which had in the Pilyrin’s Progress breaks forth after each episode into ver- 
stretched its shade and its shelter over the poor and feeble, which | sification of much sturdiness and no metre, so, if the chronicler is 
had stood forth in its pure verdure an image to the world of God's | to be literally understood (which Mr. Riley apparently thinks he 
own purity, stood yet; grander than ever, to a careless view; but | is not), Abbot Whethamstede must have been affected with a 
the trunk was rotten at the core, and the shade was poisoned by | curious sort of ‘ cucocthes maleversifcandi.” ere is a specimen 
the rank and unwholesome undergrowth ; not as yet was the axe | of this prosody, addressed to Sir Ralph Cromwell, «propos of a 
even laid to its root, but already the woodmen’s footsteps began to | litigation between himself (the Abbot) and the Bishop of 
be heard above the rustle of the foliage. One *‘ Jak Scharpe” | Norwich :— 
circulated throughout the country a remarkable petition, which | “ Lex detestatur quod judex pars habeatur ; 
is here preserved. Ile set forth with much earnestness that vast | Sed tu, Radulphe pudeat, quod es unus uterque.” 
temporalities were wasted throughout the kingdom by bishops, | This sentiment might have been equally relevant to the suit of 
abbots, and priors; and then, after carefully explaining that he | Abbot of St. Albans v. Rector of Horpolle. 
desired not to meddle with the humbler professors of religion,| We have ouly to say, in conclusion, that Mr. Riley has edited 
and that he was for leaving untouched the possessions of | the volume with intelligent research, and has prefixed to it an 
all colleges and charities, and all monks and nuns, prayed | interesting account of the main features of the Chronicon, supple- 
that the King would resume the temporalities of the higher | mented by apposite references to other authorities. Ile promises 
dignitaries, and endow thereout 15 earls, 1,500 knights, 6,200 | in the next volame to do as much for the Annals. We trust that 
esquires, and 100 houses of alms, who, he said, would spend | he will not omit anything tending to throw light upon the moral 
the income much more for the public weal. ‘Io pass by the | atmosphere of the Abbey, either for good or bad. 
poor sort, and attack the rich and powerful, — this was plain - 
speaking indeed A No wonder that the St. Alban's monk endorsed A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS.« 
a pn anger dag ageregna Foor Jot Gehenye Was’) Acrnoven the subject of Captain ‘Townshend's present work is 
n advance of the age; for this sin he was executed at Abingdon ? st a aiten Enea tin tthe Was, ail 
in 1431. A hundred and ten years later, Thomas Cromwell, the — move Gaetnayes =e “ reid pre 29 ox . i a : 
“malleus monachorum” who smote the monasteries down, met the | ~ sig — io ee nak events, oe peer ao 
same fate on Tower Hill ; but Cromwell had first done his work— — 2 this book leaves on our minds the more favours “d 
a 3 as impression. ur recollections of the former work are not, indeed, 
perhaps Jak Scharpe had done his also. The reader perhaps! ). - mae a, : o. 
recollects the language in which Mr. Froude, certainly an im- eafiiciontly vivid ee allow of aa actual aa gy: and ot _— 
partial writer, sums up the much-vexed controversy respecting the —os wteaneoge es Hee Sees Se ee 
cas war , a te next year, the present work will also have faded from our memory. 
condition of the monasteries immediately before the Reforma- There i ce es eae a 2 . 
itd sien iere is nothing very distinctive in the account of a yacht cruise 
i to Athens and Constantinople by way of Lisbon and Gibraltar. 
Penns Sah gy Seeh gg t  pnagetiagepaghensd wy igor peokea hear Sghon 
seas 1 roi , *, |oWn nation or to every-day life, but many others had seen 


of violence remaining inviolate, through the awful reverence which ; a ‘ f 
surrounded them. The abbeys, as Henry's visitors found them, were as them before. What is really new in his pages might be 
little like what they once had been, as the living man in the pride of his | compressed into an extremely small space, and would hardly 


growth is like the corpse which the earth makes haste to hide for ever.” | fill a magazine-paper. ‘Ihe description of sport near Tunis is 
Whatever may have been the case in other abbeys, there is no | especially recommended to us as introducing Englishmen to a new 
room for doubt that long before ‘Thomas Cromwell took his | hunting-ground, but Captain Townshend tells us little in these 
hammer in hand, in St. Alban’s Abbey, at any rate, the evil was chapters that could not be contained in a single letter to the /iel/. 
rampant. Jn 1489, barely fifty years from the conclusion of the | With all this, Captain ‘Townshend's book is pleasantly written, 
Annales printed in the present volume, the Archbishop of Canter- | and is a faithful record of his travels. Sometimes he sketches 
bury (Cardinal Morton), acting under the Pope's commission to | scenes which are tolerably well known to us, with a happy touch 
inquire into the truth of the general accusations brought against | and in harmonious colours. ‘The book is only meant to be 
the English houses of religion, found that the abbot (Whetham- | skimmed, but it will reward skimming. 
stede, of course, was now dead) and his monks were wallowing in| Captain ‘Townshend has not been fortunate in his title. 
adultery and unclean life, and were converting even the jewelsof the | Attention may have been called to Gireece by the massacre of our 
Shrine for their own base purposes. ‘If any of your brethren,” wrote | countrymen, but even such an incident cannot give the charm of 
the Archbishop, “be living purely and religiously, if —_ be —— | © A Cruise in Greek Waters, with a Hunting Excursion in Tunis, By F. Trench 
and virtuous, these you thereupon depress and hold in hatred.” Did | Townshend, B.A., Captain, 2nd Life Guards. London: Hurst aud Blackett, 1570, 
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novelty to so trite a subject. Even if Captain Townshend's 
Cruise did not recall to our minds Lord Carlisle’s Diary in Turkish 
and Greek Waters, the number of existing tours upon that coast 
would be enough to warn off anew comer. In the present case, 
too, the main interest of the book does not centre in Greece. 
Captain Townshend has much more to tell us about Spain and 
Portugal, Algeria and Constantinople, than about any of the 
Greek islands or cities. We confess to having skipped ruthlessly 
when we came to a description of the Acropolis and to legends of 
the old divinities, which are all to be found in Smith's classical 
dictionaries. We paused for a moment to note that there is a rail- 
way from the Pirzus to Athens, with trains that run every half- 
hour, and a station near the Temple of Theseus. Captain Town- 
shend considers this almost a sacrilege, and asks what the old hero- 
king of Attica would think if the whistle of the locomotive 
startled him from his long slumber. ‘To those whose recollections 
of Athens date from King Otho’s time, and who associate that city 
with the blockade occasioned by the claims of Don Pacifico, the 
railway is marvellous enough, without an appeal being made to 
Theseus. With regard to Greek brigandage, Captain Townshend 
tells us that his party had a narrow escape. While they were on 
their way from Corinth to Argos, their dragoman suddenly pointed 
to a spot fifty yards ahead, and declared that he saw the gleam of 
a gun-barrel. The Englishmen at once drew their revolvers, and 
rode on, keeping well together, with their glances fixed on the 
suspected place and their fingers on the triggers. As they 
approached, two armed men stepped into the path, and asked who 
they were, and in what direction they were going. A short 
answer satisfied them, and the English party went on without 
being molested; but Captain Towshend ascribes this escape 
to ‘the sight of our arms, and the fact of our having only 
one baggage-mule, as from their appearance in the wild 
lonely spot where we met them, and their suspicious questions, 
there could be little doubt but that our two friends belonged to 
some of the bands of brigands who make travelling in Greece such 
a dangerous amusement. Our dragoman even asserted that he 
knew the band to which the men belonged, and had heard at 
Corinth that they were in the neighbourhood.” 

We now turn from Greece to Captain Townshend's experiences 
on the way out, and we first stop at Lisbon to observe the differ- 
ence between a Spanish and a Portuguese bull-fight. In Portugal, 
we are told, the bull’s horns are tipped with wood, so that it 
cannot inflict deadly injuries on its opponents. ‘The only 
dangerous part of the spectacle seems to be one entrusted to 
negroes, who lie flat on the sand in a row and push themselves 
along towards the bull. They are armed with a spiked pole, and 
when the charging bull lowers its head to toss one of the prostrate 
figures, a dart is inserted in the back of its neck which makes it 
throw its head up, and then instead of tossing the negroes it 
merely tramples on their bodies. ‘They then sit down in chairs 
forming a semicircle, and are knocked over in turn by the bull's 
charges. After this, one of them stands in front of the bull 
awaiting its charge, and then flings himself between its 
horns, grasping it at the same time round the neck, while 
the other negroes hang on its tail. ‘* One negro,” says 
Captain Townshend, ‘ missed his mark when endeavouring to 
throw himself between the horns, and being caught on one of the 
wooden knobs on the point of the horns was hurled a considerable 
distance. A general rush of chulos waving their mautles dis- 
tracted the bull’s attention from the insensible body of the negro, 
who soon after was helped on to his feet, and managed to limp out 
of the arena, the blood dropping from his mouth.” From Lisbon 
Captain Townshend takes us to Gibraltar, and there acquaints us 
with a fact which throws some doubt on the traditional strength 
of that fortress. We hear that picked riflemen were placed on the 
level plain below the Rock on the neutral ground, from whence they 
fired into the embrasures with such effect that the whole rock inside 
the gallery was starred with the marks of the bullets. Gibraltar 
being a free port, and tobacco being one of the Government mono- 


polies in Spain, there is naturally a good deal of smuggling at all | 


times; but it is worthy of remark that whenever there is a 


pronunciamento in Spain, every shop in Gibraltar is immediately | 


cleared out of its stock of contraband articles, and they are all 


hurried across the frontier. Captain Townshend made an ex: | 


cursion to Granada while the yacht belonging to his party was at 
Malaga, and the account he gives of diligence-travelling in Spain 
is peculiarly vivid :— 

“On one of the leading mules was mounted a ragged postilion, with 
a pair of sharp spurs on his heels, and a short whip in his hand. 
runner armed with a huge stick, which he applied indiscriminately to 
the heads and ribs of the next four unfortunate animals, dodged about 
from one side of the road to the other, getting only an occasional lift 


beside the driver. _ The driver on his part lashed the wheelers with « 
cruel-looking ox-hide whip, while the conductor or mayoral, with a la 
full of stones, pelted every mule in turn, and yelled at them at the 
top of his voice, Under these united powers of persuasion, the pace 
never flagged, nor did the loose pieces of rock which were scattered 
about, or the streams which had to be crossed with a drop of three or 
four feet into the river-bed, ever check the furious pace.” 

Crossing to Africa, we have one or two glimpses of sport, the 
most exciting kind being the boar-hunt. Although the rifle ig 
used instead of the spear, there is danger enough to the hunter 
for he shoots from the saddle as he passes the boar at full gallop, 
the muzzle almost touching its body. A turn of the boar’s head 
is sometimes euough to rip up the horse, and the keen contention 
prevailing among the hunters for the honour of putting the first 
bullet into the boar adds greatly to the spirit of the chase. 
One spectacle which much impressed Captain ‘Townshend while 
he was in ‘Tunis was that of an Arab girl, aged eleven, who 
was already the mother of three children. It is a feature of 
domestic life in the same country, and one which seems to remind 
Captain Townshend of his schoolboy days, that the bastinado ig 
the general punishment, ‘fathers of families preferring to apply 
the rod to the soles of their children’s feet rather than to those 
parts which are generally selected by the British parent and 
schoolmaster.” Such a profanation would be enough to make all 
former public schoolmasters turn in their graves. We cannot 
imagine an Etonian stooping down to unlace his boots when 
Keate or Hlawtrey motioned him with a magnificent gesture to the 
block. 

Constantinople has been very often described already, but there 
is something picturesque in Captain ‘Townshend’s view of it :— 











“ Decidedly the best and most luxurious manner of seeing Constanti- 
nople is to live on board a yacht in the Bosphorus. Anchored in the 
Golden Horn, away from the filth and unsavoury odours of Pera, the 
clean deck of an English yacht affords the best possible point whence to 
observe, not only the unrivalled beauty of situation of the city of the 
Sultan, but also the varieties of life and costume, which can nowhere 
else be seen to such perfection. The chief tratlic of the city is carried 
on in the narrow waters which divide Europe frem Asia, and wash the 
base of the hills on which stand the various quarters of Stamboul, Galata, 
Pera, Tophana, and Scutari on the Asiatic shore. From sunrise to 
sunset the scene was ever lively, ever varying. Caiques of every 
description were constantly passing, from the crazy old fruit-boats laden 
with melons, to the gorgeous twelve-oared barge of some rich pasha. 
Here a caique, decorated with crimson and gold, flies through the water, 
impelled by tho strong arms of a dozen boatmen, clothed in splendidly 
embroidered jackets and long, loose white sleeves. In tho bottom of the 
boat are seated, near the stern, half-a-dozen veiled women, in the 
brightest silk dresses, their dark eyes and fine features just traceable 
through the thin yashmacks, turned curiously towards the smart little 
yacht, from the stern of which the English flag almost droops into the 
water. On the raised place in the stern of the caique sits, cross-legged, 
a black-coated, red-capped pasha, the lord and master of the gaily 
dressed ladies, gravely smoking a chibouque, or telling his beads, barely 
raising his eyes to the yacht as he passes. Sometimes, in the absence 
of their lord, a hideous black eunuch squats in the stern, the protector 
and the guardian of the morals of the fair Circassians who compose his 
master’s harem. On the other side of the yacht, a caique of enormous 
dimensions is slowly impelled by six or eight nearly naked negroes, 
down whose black faces the perspiration streams as they labour at the 
heavy oars, extreme poverty visible in their tattered garments and 
emaciated bodies. A number of peasants are crammed into tke boat, of 
various nationalities and colours, Greek, Turk, and Negro, returning to 
the villages on the Bosphorus from the markets of Stamboul and Pera.” 








Another picture of much the same merit is that of the Sultan going 

to mosque in his State caique. We regret that Captain ‘Town- 
| shend was just too late for the opening of the Suez Canal, which 

would have furnished him with better materials than those he has 
| had at his command, and would probably have shown his descrip- 
tive powers to some advantage. 


r ri yr r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Sea 
Handbook of the Swahili Language, as spoken at Zanzibar. By 
Edward Steere, LL.D. Swahili Tales, as told by Natives of Zanzibar. 
With an English Translation by Edward Steere, LL.D.—These two books 
contain some of the results of the studies by Dr. Steere in Zanzibar, 
where he rosided some years, attached to the Central African mission 
| in his character of chaplain to Bishop Tozer. He made good use of his 
opportunities to study the Swahili language, the importance of which 
he well describes in his preface to the handbook of it. There is pro- 
bably,” he says, “no African language so widely known as the Swahili.” 


It seems to be to Central Africa what Italian is to the Levant. It is 
2 to the centre of the 








the language of the Zanzibar traders who penetrat 
| continent, and sometimes cross from the eastern to the western side; 
and wherever they penetrate, it seems that the Swahili is sufficiently 
known to enable any person possessed of it to be able to open commuui- 
cations, and to find some one to serve as an interpreter. It is evident, 
therefore, that Dr. Steere has performed a wise as well as a good work, 
in endeavouring to make this language accessible to the missionaries 
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who seck to influence Africa. The JZandbook is interesting ; the 
Swahili Lales are very amusing. Some are in prose, others in verse ; 
some represent the learned languago, and others the vernacular ; some 
have an Arab origin, some probably an African source; one has a 
smack of history, the rest seem to lay little claim to so dignified a 
relationship. If any one wishes to appreciate the humour of a stato of 
society so different from our own as that of tho natives of Zanzibar, we 
commend to him the humorous story of the “ Washerman’s Donkey,” 
with which the book begins; and, in fine, the whole book. 

Before the Conquest ; or, English Worthies in the Old English Period. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. (Nimmo.)—Mr. Adams tolls, with no 
inconsiderable amount of help from Mr. Freeman, among others, the 
story of Alfred the Great, Dunstan, Harold, and Stigand. How far the 
book is other than a compilation we cannot say , we recognize passages 
here and thore, and Mr. Adams makes his acknowledgments general, a 
plan which is not fair to his readers, or to those from whom he quotes, 
or to himself. We cannot but think that every passage ought to be 
accompanied with an exact reference to the source from which it is 
derived. Apart from this consideration, the book is a good one. Mr. 
Adams certainly knows where to look for the right materials, and how 
he is to put them together. He gives us a clever and spirited rendering 
of stories which it is almost impossible for Englishmen to hear too often. 

Memoirs of Archbishop Juxon and his Times. By the Rev. W. H. 
Marah. (James Parker.)—Mr. Marah is quite wrong when he says 
that Juxon is “entirely forgotten.” On the contrary, his name is par- 
ticularly well remombered,—is known to almost everyone, we should say, 
who knows the name of Charles I. The Bishop comes out a figure, se- 
condary, indeed, but still conspicuous, on a scene which is one of the most 
memorable in history, the scaffold in that window in Whitehall. In 
fact, he is far better known than any greatness in him would justify. 
An excellent man he was, of a liberal heart, and, thanks to his share in 
that scene of Charles's death, and to the long life which brought him to 
the days of the Restoration, he reached the highest dignity of the Eng- 
lish Church. But he had neithor conspicuous ability nor much learning. 
In a day when every divine of note left his mark on the literature of the 
day, he published nothing but a sermon and a pamphlet on the Act of 
Uniformity. His life is singularly barren of events. Mr. Marah’s 
research can add little to the brief chronicle of the ordinary dictionaries ; 
that ho was a native of London, a Scholar of Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
a Fellow, then President, of St. John’s, Oxford; that he was made 
Bishop of London, attended in that capacity King Charles to his death, 
and surviving till the Restoration, was made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lambeth Palace still beara testimony to his liberality, and Little Compton, 
a Gloucestershire parish to which he retired during the period of the 
Commonwealth, possesses a school of his foundation. Of his personal 
tastes an almost solitary record remains in the fact that he was fond of 
hunting. So scanty are tho materials at our author’s disposal, that he 
fills seventy pages of his book with the account of what ho has himself 
done and seen at Little Compton, of which parish he is vicar. About as 
much more is occupied with Juxon’s works ; and so is made up a book 
which is not without some interest, and of which we may at least say 
that the author has made it as good as he could. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers: Virgil. By the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.A. (Blackwood.)—Virgil is obviously one of the best of the 
subjects with which Mr. Collins and his coadjators have undertaken to 
deal. We do not speak of tho * Bacolics ” and the “ Georgics,” with which 
little can be done from the point of view occupied by the contributors to 
to this series, but of the “/Eaeid,” which, besides being a great poom, is a 
great romance, inferior, doubtless, in interest to the “Odyssey,” yet a good 
story notwithstanding. And Mr. Collins avails himself with a judicious 
freedom of the help which is to be got from the work of the translator 
who, more than all others, has represented this excollence of the poet. 
We speak, of course, of Professor Conington. He might, we think, have 
given oftener than ho dows the majesty of the original by the diguified 
versification of Dryden; but for tho purpose of narrative, and it is to 
this that Mr. Collins naturally gives most attention, ho could not have 
made a batter choice», He has himself no mean skill as a translator, 
witness this very spirited passage from the second Georgic :— 

“Co'chian bulls with flery nostrils never turned Italian fleld, 

Seed of hydra’s teeth ne'er sprang in bristling crop of spear and sh‘eld ; 

But thy slopes with heavy corn-stalks and the Massic vine are clad, 


There the olive groves are greenest, and the full-fe 1 herds are glad. 
In thy plain is bred the war-horse, tossing high its crest of pride. 





Milk-white herds, O fair Clitumuus! bathe them in thy sacred tide, 
Mighty bulls to crown the altars, or to draw the conqueror’s car 

Up the Sacred Way iu triumph, wheu he rideth from the war. 

Here the spring is longest, summer borrows months beyond her own; 
Twice the teeming flocks are fruitful, twice the laden orchards groan. 


Lo! where rise thy noble cities, giant works of men of old, 

Towns on beetling crags piled heavenward by the hands of builders bold; 
Antique towers round whose foundations still the grand old rivers glide, 
And the double sea that girds thee like a fence on either side.” 


Mr. Collins’ prose narrative is simply and gracefully told, intersporsed 
with some shrewd criticism, and with occasional touches of humour,— 
a humour, however, not broad enough to disturb tho effect of the whole, 
which is, as it ought to be, serious. Altogether, the book, though we do 
not rank it as the editor's previous contributions to tho series, may be 
reckoned a success. 

Traditions and Hearthside Stovies of West Cornwall. By W. Bottroll. 
(Triibnor.)—Mr. Bottrell, who calls himself “an old Celt,” has collected 
some curious information, which, however, he doos not arrange in a very 
attractive form, and some quaint stories that are not particularly well 
told. Cornish superstitions and ghost stories, the proceedings of 
wizards and witches, legends of giants, —a race which has always abounded 
in this extreme western land, stories of the quaint sayings and doings of 
local “originals,” make up the volume, of which wo may say that it 
might bo readable, rather than that it is. We notice that the curious 
Roman anagram, *Sator, Argpo, Tevet, Orera, Roras,” which has 
been found among the Roman remains of Ciconium or Cirencoster, is 
spoken of a3 having been used as a charm by tho Cornish wise man, 
or “ Pellar,” as he is called. 

The Student's Flora of the British Islands. By J. D. Hooker, C.B. 
(Macmillan.)—* The object of this work is to supply students and field 
botanists with a fuller account of tho plants of the British Islands than 
the manuals hitherto in use aim at giving.” Dr. Hooker's name will 
be guarantee for the onergy, industry, and complete acquaintance 
with the subject with which the object thus stated is pursued. The 
book, it should be understood, is meant for students; an amateur might 
not improbably be puzzled by the multiplicity and particularity of the 
detail—imagine more than twenty sub-species of the rubus or bramble— 
but the student could not have a better text-book. 

Patronymica Cornu- Britannica ; or, the Etymology of Cornish Surnames. 
By R.S. Charnock. (Longmans.)—Dr. Charnock has collected from 
various sources nearly 1,400 suraames used in the county, for which 
he accounts with unfailing ingenuity. Many of these belong, of course, 
to other counties as well as to Cornwall, but most have the local cha- 
racteristics ; between four and five hundred of them beginning with 
Tre, and more than a hundred more with Pen. Surnames constitute a 
branch of the science of philology which is much neglected; the book 
before us is a valuable contribution to it. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.} *!i,4.¢37, 22" 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Mado of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the 
end witbout bending though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY 


all Climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per lb. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


AND BALL 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. 


ROOMS, 


Their great hardness adapts them for 


Wholesale (only) of the Patentees, 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
Who will ke happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 
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Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, London, E.C. 

TRAVELLING NOTES for TOURISTS or VISI TORS 
in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
" NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND 

Supply Tourists and others visiting the United 
Kingdom with TRAVELLING NOTE available at the 
principal Cities and Watering-Places of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 


g SPSL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuIEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1351. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, C olombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office, They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
ov application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

‘Threadneedle street, London, 1870, 

NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subseribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FRrEDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 

Menry Hulse Berens, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Let fovre, Esq., 
Charles William Curtis, M.P. 

ced. John Martin, Esq. 

Charles F, Devas, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W.R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J, Robarts, Exq. 
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Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 





Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAML. Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
He renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the I4th of October. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary’s 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pany's Agents, or to the Secretary. 

AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 

street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 


and still conducted on the Mutual System. 


Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders, 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire ’ Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents eal 
sons of good position and character, 

ist December, 1869, 





Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...., - £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums dv..,..... 600,773 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ....... pisiintiniieeeuene sccsccecve 1,290,626 
Present Vulue of Life Premium eiveesanene vee 1,309,552 





LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities( £9,095 viel 
GUND cetesesseactenevsqnvtecsavecccevesenssssense 
Further details as to the Assets and L bilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary, 








ALF A MILLION 


has been paid by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, | 


as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after Is7L. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ovices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


B REAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA.— 
> Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 





NEVE NING Di INK—C AC, AOINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacavine. Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever. 
Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs, 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homwopathic Chemists, 
London. 
YAUCE.—LEA and PER RI N s’. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUVE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
J and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 

CROSSE axnp BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no mutter at what age. JOUN GOSNELL 
and CoO. have at length, with the a'd of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each ; also 5s, 7s. Gd and 15s. each, 
including brash. 





OIUN GOSNEL L & COv’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTIL PASTE is gre: atly superior to any , Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is Gd per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Ange! passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 


| IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTKACT of 
4 MEAT.—Four Gold Medals, Supplied to the 
British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and 
other Governments. Dr. Lankester writes regurding 
Extract of Meat: Sut there is a difference in flavour, 
and here, as in all othe v kinds of food, it is the flavour 
thut makes the quality.” Itis essentially on account of 
the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LIEBLG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and is so universally 
preferred in all European markets, 

One pint of flne-flavoured be ef-teaat 2}d. Most con- 
venient and economic * stoc 

CAUTION.—Requi 3 Lenry ‘Lie big’s, the inventor's, 
signature on eve and ask distinetly for LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S E XTRAC A 

As stated by the War Office, the assertion of an 
Australian Agent of solely supplying the British 
Government is proved to be nothing but an untrue 
statement. 


Wee Ax PILLS.— 








In bilious disorders, sick headache, indigestion, 
and affections of the nerves, these famous Pills, so 
highly appreciated in all quarters of the world, are 
rded as a perfect remedy, They purify the blood, 
gulate the secretions, give tone to the stomach, restore 

appetite, and renovate the whole system. After a 
course of these Pills the once emaciated and feeble 
patient is so changed that his friends are both wonder- 
struck and delighted. These cheap preservatives of 
life and health are a blessing to mankind. It would 
be hardly possible to overstate the good that they have 
effected in diseases which, through maltreatment or 
neglect, had gained such a mastery over the system 
that their eradication seemed perfectly hopeless. 






Se re 
\ OOD TAPESTRY 
\ DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT 

No. 2,138. oo 


Superseding all other kinds, 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERN \ aay 
OXFORD STREBT W - STSERY, 
yATOO aac ’ ina 
: ae 5 PORTMAN TEAUS 
( 37 STRAND. 








AbtE N’S. DRESSING BAGS. 
37 STRAND. 

ALLEN OVERLAND TRUNKs. 

iL 


37 STRAND. 


A“ sLEN’S DESPATCH “BOXES, 
37 STRAND. 


SL 

, LL EN? “PRIZE MEDAL, 

awarded Wes general excellence. New Illustrated 

Catalogues of 500 articles for Continental travelling, 
post free, 
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OYAL POLYTECINIC.—Professor 

Pepper's New Entertainment, exhibiting the 

effects and describing the various modes of causing 

GHOSTS of human beings to appear and disappear at 

pleasure, crawl, walk, leap, and dance on walls and 

ceilings, or float in space. Fairy gambols, children 

dancing on the sides of walls and romping about the 

ceiling like flies. The whole illustrated and explained 
daily at a quarter to three and quarter to eight. 


NDIGESTION.—The Medical 
Profession adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of 
PEPSINE as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and 
Boxes from 2s 6d by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and 
the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 
esiearconatscin row, Russell square, London. 








INNE FORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Lufants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


N CONSU MP TION, WASTING, IM 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents, They are the only remedies yet 
known for ofecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efficiently “supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
‘rom which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists.—NvTse.—Savory and Moore’s name 
and trade-mark on each bottle, 





XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piats. 
Laboratory, 56 Long pe and all Druggists. 


( U I N It N Es 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thi 
BALDNESS pesoeuted, 
IT removes all! dandriff, 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
Iu large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











CHAPMAN’S 


ENTIRE WH 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


EAT FLOUR. 


AND INVALIDS. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


FLOUR 
IS GENUINE. 
MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROF 


RAMER'S NEW IHARMONIUMS. 





CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instru- 

ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flow- 
ing tone; approac hing that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co, are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 

PRICES, £ 


5 Octaves 12 


Black Walnut or a Knee Swell 


Harmonium ......... 
_ _- _— 2 Stops _ 2 Bs) 
_— _ — 4 Stops _— 22 
_ a 6 Stops — 238 
Rosewood or Walnut _ 8 Stops oni 34 


CRAMER'S a Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
The largest in Europe), 
207 wai 209 REGENT STREET, 


7 ‘NICOL L, Merch: unt Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outiitter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
eevee S41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W 
22 Cornhill, LC. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
. «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

The earlier show of fashions for the approaching 
winter can now be inspected. Specialities in overcoats, 
moruing and evening suits, the I4s8 Scotch tweed 
trousers; also suits of the same, 2 guineas. 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Specialities for the coming season are now ready. 

For LADIES 

Riding Habits in various coloured tweed, melton, and 
superfine cloths, from £3 4s to £8383; pantalons, 31s 6d ; 
hats with lace falls, 21s; waterproof shawl costumes, 
84s; waterproof tweed cloaks, from 21s. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
—in London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley street; Liverpool, 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 


’ most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 


LONDON......+ 


BRANCHES ...... 





















BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. ‘ 
Des- ‘Crvrs. 
The blades are all of the Table. sert. ,per pr. 
finest steel. j- - - 
is, dis. dis. d& 
34-inch ivory handles ...... perdoz, IM.) 1 6 5 
34 ditto balance ditto ...........00000+ 6126 5. 
4 ditto, ditto .. 22616 5 9 
4 ditto fine iv 27 21 7 6 
4 ditto extra larg » ditto. a 22 8 
4 ditto African ivory ditto BE | 27 IZ. 
Ditto, with silver ferules 35 28 1S 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........) 46 .| 33 3 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...! 23 et) 7 6 


ILLIAM 5S B U RT ON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street ; 1, 
14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. ‘The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
wade rtake delive ‘ry at a small fixed rate. 


DE LICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting 
Fragrance, by using the celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ KS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
4 _ 804 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
Oppusite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanentiy eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 





Order 








ESSITONAL 





AL- W RITE RS. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEAN LB’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONI 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every DEANE’ a ~~ tie Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and tinish. Bath Rooms fitted ¢ omple te. 
DEANE’ S—Llectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 


nrinufacture, strongly plated, approved patterns. 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, DEANE’S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &e, Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 


made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 
DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Tuarwery, Brushes, Mats, &c., wellmade 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—llorticultaural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’S--Ilarness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three. | manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 50s, the best material. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, All articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SIRMINGHAM—\: wnufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


AUSTRALIAN WINES, 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Cusurpassed for quality and cheapness, 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 


159 Fenchurch street, London, E.C. 


Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 


DEANE’S—Puapier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 


DEANE’S—BPronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 


Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DEANE’ S—Copper aud Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 

and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly desigued pat- 


King WIutuAM 


(ESTABLISITED 1807.] 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


| 
| 
| 
NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
Tt PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, | 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETIL 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Mauufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 
Where they practise their unique 
dentistry. 


Dentists (Establishe 1 - »), 
56 Harley street, 
system of etiiaes 


| Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
LONDON, W. 








GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, ges breeches ag Saiendstiaeiiade Clie 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting > — 4 - = - | No - oa” pes ane bis 

ng sdness aE s. Price il, ty muse Seer, oe ne eee 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 483 | No. 4. Liqueur Coguac, 78s 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. | 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price ls 6d. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, me!low, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 5d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
plak label; cork branded “ Kinshau’ 8s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE and CO ™ ., Belfast, are the 
large-t holders of Whisky in the worl. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth viers the teeth 
sound and useful for mastication. Price Is 6d. 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front tecth; warranted to remain white 
and asfirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restures front teeth and promen nis decay, Price 5 


rice 5a. 

GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions. Should be on every tuilet-table. Price 5s. 
Gabriel's toothbrush, Is, Ask for Gabriel's preparations, 


| eae... Es TIO N= 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—tieutlemen,—I 
feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 





Their 
O.d Lrish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exp: wiution, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 00., 
Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 

| Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C 


street, London; and 30 King's road, peceon. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with sounduess, to the most recherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs ou application. Originally estab- 

| lished A.D, 1667. 


Ht" SDGES and BUTLER, 155 Reg ren$ 


36a, to Sis per doz. 








state of health. Please give this publicity, fur the bene- Claret,..at 14s, 183, 208, 248, 39s, ‘ 

fit of those who may thus be aMicted.—I am, gentle- Sherry ..... ° 24s, 30s, 36s, 42s, 45s, to OOS yo 

men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of | Champagne Sts, 42s, 48s, 60s, Gs, tO 758 yw 
POTt reocverse 2is, JUs, 30s, 428, 48s, to GUS yyy 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. ier 
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Price 2s 6d. 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXI. OCTOBER, 1870. 


Tt 


The SIBYL. By W.M.C. Call, MA 
’ The RELIGIOUS PROBLEM in NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. By Viscount Amberley. 

. The MY THOLCGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By 
Professor A. S. Wilkins, M.A 

. BISHOP ELLIU ‘OTT on BIBLICAL REVISION. 
By J. R. Beard, D.D. 

. SPINOZA. By J. Frederick Smith. 

. NOTICES of BOOKS. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 

Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 

South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


>) 


~ 


aa 


On Thursday the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 130. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, with Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAcrter and §, L, FILpEs. 
CONTE 
The ADVENTURES of Ht ARRY RICHMOND. (With 
an Illustration.) 
Chap. 5.—I Make a Dear Friend. 
— 6—A Tale of a Goose. 
— 7,.—A Free Life on the Road. 
The WESTE RN PYRENEES 
SOME RECOLLESTIONS of a READER.—I. 
On NURSING as a PROFESSION. 
The LOG of the * NAUTILUS’ 
CANOES.—1. 
THOUGHTS on QUARRELLING, 
The SUN'S CORONA. 
Lord KILGOBBIN. (With an Tllnstration.) 
Chap. 1.—Kilgoubbin Castle. 
2.—The Prince Kostalergi. 


and the “ISIS” 








* The Chums. 


Sairn, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Every Monday, 21, post-free, 3 stamps. 
HE PERIOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, 
: Critical.—Coloured Cartoon Portraits of People 
of the Period. Full-page and other humvrous Illustra- 
tions, Also in monthly parts, 9d; post-free, 10 stamps 
Sold by all Newsagents, and at Railway Bookstalls. 
Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 


GRADUATE of LONDON, resident 
y in the South of England, receives STIX PRI- 
VALE PUPILS. Prospectus on application to the 
Rev. B ape 3ROWN, B.A, Romsey. References: 
Rev. - Vv th, LL.D., Bristol; J. Russell Reynolds, 
M. D., By Fh secon street, London, W. 


rIGH- CLA (SS “SCHOOL for BOYS 
from 5 to 19 years of age. Conducted by a 
Lady whose pupils have invariably t Pi high positions 
at Public and other Schools. Terms, 40 Guineas, 
atin and French included. Highest references, 
Address, LADY PRINCIPAL, 1 Lansdowne terrace, 
Hackney, Loudon. 


QDUCATION in GERMANY.—The 














Misses GEDDES receive a limited number of 


young Iailies for board and education in DRESDEN. 
Miss C. Geddes will leave London about the beginning 
of October, in charge of pupils committed to her care. 
Address to Miss C. Geddes, Charing Cross Hotel, 
Zondon; or to Professor Geddes, University of Aberdeen, 


Ms LOUISA DREWRY’S 
C = RSES of HISTORY (Ancient Greece), 
English Language and Literature (tie begianing of 
the course), Critical Study of English Literature 
(Spenser's Fatrie Queene, Bk. L.), and English Read- 
ing and Composition will recommence on Monday, Oct. 
3.—143 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 





48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 

Founded 1849—Ineorporated L369, 

The SESSION 1870-71 will begin on THURSDAY 
COBER 13. 

An Examination for the Arnott Scholarships will be 

held the beginning of Octob>r. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Co 
JANE MARTINEAU, Honorary Secretary. 


NV EDICAL SCHOLARSHIP for 
' WOMEN.—A SCHOLARSHIP of the yearly 
value of £50, tenable for three vears, is offered by 
LADY AMBERLEY to women desirous of pursuing 
the study of Medicine, and will be awarded according 
to the results of a Competitive Examination to be held 
at Edinburgh, October 1S and 19, 1870. The suecess- 
ful candidate will be required to proceed immediately 
with a full course of study in a recognized medical 
school. Should no candidate fully satisfy the examiners, 
the scholarship will not be awarded. Full particula 
respecting the examination can be learned o 
tion to VISCOUNTESS AMBERLEY, Ravenscroft, 
Chepstow: or to Miss JEX-BLAKE, 15 Buccleuch place, 

Edinburgh. 

| ONDON INSTITUTION. 
FINSBURY CIRCUS. 

Persons desirous of becoming Proprietors of this 
Institution may obtain full i rmition respecting 
shares, privileges, &¢., on application to the Honorary 
Secretary. 

Purchasers of shares are eligible to be elected 
Proprietors. 

The cost of a share is Five Guineas, which includes 
the subscription for the current year, and the share is 
charged with an annual payment of Iwo Pounds. 

The next Ballot will take place on Ws dnesd: vy, Oct. 12. 

The following COURSES of EDUCATIONAL 


lege, 


























LECTURES will be delivered during the coming | 


season. 
1. “On Chemical Action,” by Professor OpLING, M.B,, 
“RS. 








n applica- | 


NIVERSITY HALL 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tutor—E. S. BEESLY, 
M.A., Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. 
WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall, and reside under Collegiate discipline. 

There are Twenty-Nine sets of Rooms, some of which 
are now vacant, at rents varying from £12 to £48 for 
the session. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 4th of OCTOBER 
next, at the seme time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated. 

Scholarships.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educa- 
tional Fund have founded Three Scholarships of £50 per 
annum, each tenable for three years by Students resid- 
ing in the Hall, one being awar.jied every year to the 
candidate passing highest in the June Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on written 
application addressed to the Principal, or to the Secre- 
tary at the Hall. 

August, 187). 


YD OYAL SCHOOL of 
DIRECTOR, 


SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Bart., K.C.B., 
F.RS., &e. 

During the Twentieth Session, 1870-71, which will 
commence on the 10th of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S 

2. Metallurgy. By John Perey, M.D., F. ns 

3. Natural History. By T. H. "isenier, LL.D., F.R.S, 

#, Mineralogy.) py w \ i 

5. Mining. y Warington W. Smyth, M.A,, F.R.S. 
4 Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 

. Applied Mechanies. By 'T. M. Goodeve, M.A, 

. Physies. By Frederick Guthrie, B.A., Ph.D. 

yp ts oe in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A 

The fee forStudents desirous of becoming Associates 
is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland; and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£5 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 
Acting Mining Agents, and Managers may obtain 
tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and 
others engaged in education are also admittet to the 
Lectures at redaced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been 
established by Government. 

The Laboratories will re-open on October 3rd. 

For a prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 
London, 5. W. 





MINES. 












TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
ee SCHOOL. PADDINGTON. 
The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, by Mry. 
GASCOYEN, on October Ist, 1870. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS AND LECTURERS. 
Consulting Officers.—Sir James Alderson, M_D., F.R.S. 
Dr. Chambers, Mr. Coulson, Mr. White Coope 
Physicians.—Dr. Sibson, F.R.S., Dr. H. Jones, P.RS., 
Dr. Sieveking. 
Assistant-Physicians.—Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. 
Lawson. 
Surgeons.—Mr. Lane, Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. Haynes 
Walton, Mr. J, Lane, 
Assistant-Surgeons —Mr, ( 2 ven and Mr. Norton. 
Physician-Accoucheur.—Dr. Tyler Smith. 
Surgeon in charge of the Ophthalmic Department.— 
Mr. Haynes Walton. 
Aural Surgeou.—Mr. Allen. 
Surgeon-Ventist.—Mr. Sercombe. 
Assistant-Sargeon-Dentist—Mr. Howard Hayward. 
Other Lecturers.—Dr. Russell, Dr. Randall, Mr. Mivar 
F.RS.. Dr. Vrimen, Dr. Payne, Mr. Edmund B. Owe 
The course of teaching at this School includes 
adequate preparation for all the examining boards and 
the public rvieos, and the higher university examin- 
ations. Special instruction is provided (by separate 
courses) in Minor Surgery and Bandaging, Ophthalmic, 
Aural. and Dental Sargery, Comparative Anatomy, 
Histology, and Pathological Anatomy, and Mental 
sases, The Clinics ‘m is so organized that the 
ling” of every individual student is supervised. 
There are also depar “time “nts for the Diseases of Women 
| and Children, o! and Ear, of the Skin, and of 
te: 
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the Throat. The s ng is mainly demon- 
strative, All the R ‘ lical appointments (in- 
eluding the House-Surgeoncies) are open to the pupils 
without re mace of any kind, and are equivalent to 
Five Scholar of the annual value of £50, 'The Resi- 
dent Registrar ip is of the value of £100 a year, with 
board and lodging. Two Scholarships of £ rnd £20 
each, and Prizes in each group of classes are awarded 
annually. The a, tus, with addresses of Profes- 
sors Owen and Huxley, the Archbishop of York. the 
President of the College of Physicians, the Right Hon. 
R. Lowe, M.P., and W. R. Grove, Esq, Q.C., F.BS., 
may be obtaine t on application to 
W. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


P URE 

















AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS'S. 
| - llis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 
| is’s Soda, Potass, Se eltzer, Lithia aud Potass 
W: a rs and Lemona:e, 

| None ge nuine un 
| 

| 





‘orks branded “ R. Ellis and 
ile bears their trade mark— 






Son, Ruthin,’ and es 
ut on Shield. 








t Principles of Biology,” by Professor | Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 
th ke epers. 
% “On Astronomy s. | Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 





= Evening Le 
duly announced, 





a es 
THOMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec 


North Wales. 
London Agents, W. Best aud Sons, Henrietta 
street, Cavendish square, 


| eS 
BOURNEMOUTH, HAMPSHIRE. ‘ 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG LAD! 
a = Bee so ROBERT EpMiston, from , 
daughter of the late Francis Burke, Es 2 
West Indies, asia Montserrat, 
Terms on application to 9 Branksome terr, 
references kindly allowed to Rev, J. McCann, DD 
9 Elgin terrace, Partick, near Glasgow: Mrs, Edmund 
Sturge, Charlbury, Oxon,; Mrs, Edward Pease, Green, 
croft West, Darlington ; Mrs. McFarlane, 22 G “ 
Hamilton street, Glasgow ; W. Smeal, Esq., 36 Monteith 
row, Glasgow; John Jackson, jun., Esq., 2 St. Vincent 
terrace, Glasgow; J. Marshall Sturge, C 
street, Gloucester. a 
_ Bournemouth, from the remarkable mildness of 
its climate, is & most desirable residence f 
children, and those from the Tropics. la 





pos YOST CARDS. —Pursuant 1 to an » Act 

passed in the last Session of Parliament (33 and 

34 Vic., cap. 7%), POST CARDS have been prepared 

for corresponden e by post in the United Kingdom 

after the 3Uth of the present month, stamped with the 
postage duty of One Halfpenny. 

These ecards will be sold without any charge beyond 
the duty. 

A single card, or any number of cards, may be pur- 
chased, “but they will be sent out from this Office in 
packets, conts uining 24 cards, price 1s, and in parcels of 
29 packets, price £1. They may be obtained at all 
Post Ofices and from licensed vent lors of stamps, 

The cards will also be supplied, when required, in 
sheets, containing 42 cards, and measuring about 29, 
. Although the cards may thus be obtained in 
‘ts, for the purpose of affording facility for printing 
upon them, each card must afterwards be separated from 
the sheet, as no cumbinatiou of cards can pass through 
the Post Office. 

Such sheets will be issued only in half-reams, eon- 
taining 240 sheets (10,080 cards), duty £21, and will be 
supplied to the public at the Inland Revenue Offices at 
London, Edinburgh, and Dabiin, and at the oflices of 
the distributors and sab-distributors of stamps in the 
country. A discount of 4s per half-ream will be 
allowed to purchasers. 

When a supply of cards, in sheets, is required, else- 
where than in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, applica- 
tion, in writing z, must be made to the Ware housekeeper 
at this Office: or at the Inland Revenue Office, in Edin- 
burgh or Dub! in, as the case may be. Such applic: ation 
must specify the quantity required, and the town or 
plice having a stamp office, to which it is desired that 
the consignment should be made, 

The applicants will have notice when they are to call 
at the Stamp Office and pay the duty. 

Post cards cannot be used before the Ist October, 

Those made up in packets will not be sold before that 
date, but curds in sheets will be supplied by this Office 
on and after 26th inst., to enable the public to print on 
them preparatory to their use next month. 

It is desirable that persons requiring cards in sheets 
should make early application for them. 

By order of the Board, 
T. SARGENT, Secretary, 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 9th September, 1870 


bert for NEWSPAPERS and 
other PRINTED MATTER. The BOARD of 
INLAND REVENUE desire to GIVE NOTICE that 
SHEETS of PAPER for Wrappers, for Newspapers, 
Book Packets, and Pattern or Sample Packets, can be 
IMPRESSED with the HALFPENNY POSTAGE 
STAMP, under the following regulations :— 

Ist.—The paper must be white, and must neither be 
folded nor creased. 

2nd.—The size of the sheets must be double crown, 
double demy, or double royal. 

ird.—Each sheet must be prepared to receive eight, 
twelve, or sixteen stamps; no other numbers cau be 
impressed, and the stamps can be impressed only in 
the positions and at the distances apart indicated upon 
pattern sheets, which may be seen at the Head Oilices, 
at London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

4th.—The stamp will be impressed immediately above 
the place for the address, and near the right-hand 
edge of the wrapper. ‘To give space for the stamp, 
any printing upon the sheets should be kept 1} inch 
clear of what is to be the right-hand edge of the 
wrapper. 

5th.—Each lot sent in must be accompanied by a 
sheet marked, to show in accordance with which of the 
patterns it is desired that the stamps should be placed. 

6th.—The paper must be delive ‘red at the oftices above 
mentioned, in reams of 480 sheets. 

7th.—Not less than two reams for one description of 
wrapper can be received for stamping. 

Sth.—Any sheets found to have been injured in the 
process of stamping may be returned to this Office, 
with an equal number of fresh sheets, on the next occa- 
sion of similar sheets being sent in, when the stamps 
i will be transferred, 

9th.—When the paper is brought for stamping, 2 
person must attend at the Departiment of the Receiver- 
General, to fill up the necessary warrant, and to pay 
the amount of the stamps required. No discount is 
allowed. 

10th.—Persons in the country must not send to the 
offices through the post or by carriers, must send 
through an agent, By order of the — ar 

ze SARGE wz. 
somerset House, Li ailin Sept. 9, 1870. 



































Inland Revenue, S 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
ide SAUCES, and C IN DIMENTS.—E., L AZENBY 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
aces, and Condi- 


' and Manufacturers of the Pickles, S: i 

ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

name, are compelled ‘to CAUTION the pubtic gainst 

the inferior preparations which are putup an Lal halled 

| in close imitation of their goods, wit ha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
§ Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


| JFARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

















The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lahel 


j used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby 
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CHEAP EDITION OF “RED AS A ROSE.” 


Ihnmediately, in crown Syo, with an Illustration on Steel, price 6s. 


RED AS A ROSE IS 


By the ACTHOR of “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


THE 





September 24, 1870.] 


Just published, price 6d. 
HE PLACE of SCIENCE in 
THEOLOGY: a Sermon. By the Rev. CHARLES 
BEARD. Preached in Renshaw street Chapel, Liver- 
pool, September 18, 1870, 
London: WHITFIELD, Strand, 


SH E. 





NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
LK consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
py Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
rinted. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


HOTUGRAPHS of every description 
May be inspected at 
MARION & CO.'S, 22 and 23, Soho square, London. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 
Carte Portraits of all Persons concerned in the present 
War, Is each. 
List on receipt of stamp. 
‘Collections of Photographs arranged, mounted & bound, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
NEW BOOKS. STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. ee ae Se 
Ready early next week, postage free on application. P ER ASANT LI F R in 


ee Author of * The Game Birds of Sweden,” &c. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. NCIPLES tespeniet 
CHEAP BOOKS. “Te nine ee, 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. LE PRPS yes 
Reaily carly next week, postage free on application, NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. By Evuunp 


Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” * The Forlorn Hope,” “ Broken to Harness,’ 
&e. 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. By 


Forming THe New Voivme OF Bentiey’s Favocrirg Novers, 


tICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





FOURTH THOUSAND OF ‘‘ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


Now ready, the Fourth THoOvsAND, at all Booksellers, in crown 8yo, price 6s. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


MONTGOMERY, Author of “A Very Simple Story,” &c. 





FLORENCE 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


By 








SWEDEN. 


8vo, 18s, 


By L. Ltoyp, 
DRAMATIC 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Crry Orrice, 4 KING sTREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


Price Is, Monthly. 


M A ( ; NI I § L A N’S M A ( ' A 7. I N EK. JAMES GRANT, Author of * The Romance of War,” &¢. 3 vols. 
No 132, for OCTOBER. ~ yr r = r Arad = 
CONTENTS. BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Novel. By the 
Earl of Desart, Author of “Only a Woman's Love," &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


1. ARE WE READY? - 

2 Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of HUMBLETHWAITE, Chaps. XVL-XVIIL 

3. RUSKIN’S LECTURES on ART. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

4, SONNET. By Hon. Mrs Knox. 

5. BRUSS in 1848 and 187). 

ISH REVOLUTION of 
IT! 


The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. 


GILBERT, Author of “ Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &€., &e. 
FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Lanerorp Cectt, 
3 vols. 
FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs, Casnet Hoey. 3 vols: 
SCHOOLED with BRIARS : In 1 vol. 
ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. By Mary Brivcman. 


2 vols, 


A PRIVATE INQUIRY: a Novel. 


Ross, Author of * The Pretty Widow,” &. 3 vols, 


By WitiraM 


By a Belgian Subjec 


t. 
the 19m CENTURY. By 





Professor 





eeciey AO. . 

7. CAVE-HUNTING. By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. L. The Somerset Caves. 

& BEFORE SEDAN. By Austin Dobson. 

9, WHAT JOHN KNOX DID for SCOTCH EDUCATION. By Thomas M. 
Lindsay, M.A. 

10. The “CAPTAIN.” By J. Scott Russell, F.RS. 


si E 


In One Volume crown 8vo, with Map of Europe and 9 other Maps, 
Cities, and 120 Wood Engravings, price 21s, bound in red roan-tuck, gilt edges. 


pte ypade EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK, 1870, including 


a Novel. 





On October 1 will be published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELATLON to WISDOM 
and MADNESS. By the Rev. AuGusTUs CLISsoLD, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


By Cuartes H, 





20 Plans of 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 

















England, Scotland, and Ireland, France, Belvium, Holland, Northern and | ———————— —— _ jataesiineitaliaiiipaaiiaiain ——- 
Ss or fermiiny, Switzerlanc taly, Spe and Portugal, Russia, Deumark, _ rs 
Seca ant z8 witzerland, Ltaly, Spain and rtuga tussia CUM teady this day, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. \ ( ‘ \ I N +o id hl x 
_ AG. NS T riM £E, 
i rN By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
NEW VIRGIL READER: being a Derivation-Book for Oty Boas Be ; 
i Beginners, tracing the History as well as the Meaning of Latin and English (Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Words in connection with their Roots; with an Easy Introduction to the System of m aa ‘. ae 
Grats Yorn. By Gie fer, Giupert Wuite, MLA. late Crewe Exhibitioner of Sontu, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. a a 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. Just published, post Svo, 10s 6d. 
are [AL NOTICE.—To ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, { MONG S TRA NGERS 
‘ + « ~~ 4 « 4 Je 


SANLTARIANS, ARTISTS, OPERATIVES, and Others.—In consequence 
Rate, Subscribers will be supplied with the 
at the rate of Nineteen Shillings per annum, 
The BULLDER, conducted 
every Friday Morning, 
all classes interested in 
and all Newsmen. 


LADIES. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
MAIN E. 


of the Reduction in the 
BUILDER direct from the Offic 
payable in advance. ‘This takes effeet from October 7 
by Mr. George Godwin, Architect, F.R.S., and publ 
price 4d, is illustrated in the First Style. and Addresses 
Social, Sanitary, and Artistic Matters.—1 York street, W.C., 


yy USicaL GYMNASTICS — for 
4 5 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 










Edited by E. S. 








Switn, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 








On the Ist October, 3 vols. post Svo. 
A Ss IR E N. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of * The Giarstangs of Garstang 
Grange,” &. 











VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, | 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHEK and GLENNY, Qutiltters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 





Sairu, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





_— 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
IncoRroRATED BY ROYAL CuaAkrer, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS | 


WENS COLLEGE, SESSION Is70-1., TFNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Fortu- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be for 


The SESSION COMMENCES on the 5rd October 
warded to the Publisher by the 4th and Bills by the 


next. Persons secking admission as students must be 





F issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
| EBEN TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 

# CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 

The Directors are prepared to issue new Debentures 
for £30,000, to. re place others falling due, viz., for one 
year at 45 per cent.; for three years at 5} per cent.; 
and for tive years at 6 per ceut, per annum: also for | 
longer period terms to be ascertained at the Office 
of the Company. 

- R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Bui! lings, Old Broad street, E.C 


not under 14 years of age, and must produce satisfac- 
tory testimonials of good character, 

The Principal will attend at the College for the pur 
pose of admitting students on Wednesday, the 28th, 
Thursday, the 20th, and Friday, the 30th inst., from 11 
a.m. to 2 pam. 

Prospectuses of the course of instruction may be 
obtained at the College, and at the principal book- 
seilers’; or they will be forwarded on application 
being made by letter. * The Owens College Calendar vs 









price 2s 6d (by post 2s 9d), contain full info 0 
on all matters relating to the Ci is now ready. 
and may be obtained as stated above. here are 
several Entrance Exhibitions, particulars of which 


will be sent on application. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





6th of October. 


JOHN Mureay, Albemarle street. 

PPE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Corn 

Charing Cross, London. 

At ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1569 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums were,,........00.0e++s+seeeeees 
The New Life Premiums £24,055 and the & 
The Annuities payable .... 
The Invested Funds ,.... 

B. F. SCOTT, Resident Secretary. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


ART, 
Pictorial and Industrial, 


No. IV., for OCTOBER, 


THE 


Will Contain Six Full-Page Heliotype 
Illustrations, viz. : 
. A PORTRAIT, by Vandyck. 


INTERIOR of PICTURE GALLERY at 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for POTTERY. 


The ANNUNCIATION (Facsimile of 
Engraving by Maso Finiguerra). 

The TEMPLE of MARS ULTOR, at 
ROME. 


. STUDY of a FOREGROUND, from 
Nature, 


s = 


co 


> 


or 


a 


With Articles on Female Art Education, the 
History of Engraving, Masters and Scholars, 
Decorative Art, Sir Charles Eastlake, the late 
Marquis of Hertford’s Collection, Art Notes 
from Abroad, Home Gossip, Reviews, &c., &c. 


The early numbers of this publication contain 
many beautiful reproductions of Works of Art, 
together with valuable contributions on Art 
subjects by BLANcHaRD Jernowp, J. Corpy 
JEAFFRESON, CHARLES Burton, J. Forbes 
Rozertsoy, Hype Ciarke, W. R. 
W. Rep, G. W. Yarr, Henry Briacksurys, FE. 
OuuieR, J. Piccot, and other eminent writers. 


Ratstoy, G. 


Opinions of the Jdress. 





From Notes and Queries :—* All who see in Art one 
of the great agents for the moral improvement of the 
- people, must welcome every endeavour to spread 
abroad such a knowledge of it as is furnished by this 
periodic al, which is dintinguished by various new and 
attractive features., idence of the variety and 
interest of the present illustrations will be best afforded 
by an enumeration of them......If this catalogue is not 
sufficient to t mpt Art lovers to look at the journal, 
and judge its merits for themselves, no recommenda- 
tion of ours, however emphatically we may express our- 
selves, could have that effect 
From Public The idea of the projectors 
of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable 
guide and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art 
in England...... In a dozen exquisite illustrations which 





Opinion :—* 


appear in the numbers for July and August, it will be 


seen how thoroughly the Editor has carried out his 
promise to present to the reader the finest subjects 
within his reach. We wish ‘Art’ every success, which 
it could not fail to secure if merit alune commanded 
it, 





“In every way a creditable 
on toned paper, is an 
graphy, aud is written with 
able for such a periodical, 


From The Eraminer:— 
production. The letter-; 
excellent specimen of typ 
the taste and judgment sui 


ress, 












while the illustrations are marked by a more than 
usual degree of reflmement and dclicacy.........0 ‘he 
reader will find plenty worth notice in both text and 
illustrations. 

From The Photographic News :—** Art, Pictorial and 
Industrial,’ is a monthly r zine tally and pro- 





phy in various 
estions, very 


fusely illustrated by the aid of photo 
forins, with high-class articles on / 
admirably pri and got up. A 
in ‘Art’ have a photogr. iphie 
them are printed in silver. or 
chance of fadirg needs to b 
recommend this magazine to « 
best and cheayx st Art peri 









one of the 
un purchase, 












The articles—critical, technics storical, and descrip 
tive—on Art are excellent and EACH NUMBER CON 
TAINS SIX CAPITAL PHOTOGRAP! REPRODUCTIONS OF 
GOOD WORKS, MANY OF WHICH WOULD BE CIIEAP AT 


TAKE PRICE OF THE WHOLE NUMBER,’ 


MONTHLY, PRICE ‘HALF-A-CROWN. 


LONDON: 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 
188 FLEET STREET. 
Reusen: 


and Published by him at the * SPECTATOR” 





: Printed by JOuN CAMPBELL, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Sav 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With the OCTOBER Magazines, the 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CIV., price 6s, 
CONTENTS: 
1. BRETON and CORNISH AFFINITIES. 
2. Dr. STOUGHTON’S CHURCH of the RESTORA- 
TION. 
AMERIC AN HUMOUR. 
Mr. WEST'S EDITION of LEIGITON’S WORKS. 
Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD and PURITANISM., 
The HIGHER EDUCATION in AMERICA, 
ENGLISH ART in the GOTHIC CENTURIES, 
The FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, Eight Iustrations, 
CHRISTIAN WORK on the BATTLE- 
FIELD. Being Incidents of the Labours of the 
United States’ Christian Commission. with an His- 
torical Essay on the Influence of Christianity in 
Alleviating the Horrors of War. 


ENE PES 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 6s, numerous Engravings. 

MISSIONARY LABOURS among the 

CANNIBALS. By the Rev. JAMEs CALVERT. To 

which is pretixed an Account of the Islands and 

Inhabitants of Fiji, by the Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMS, 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


LIFE PROBLEMS ANSWERED in 
CHRIST. SixSermons, By LEIGH MANN. With 
Preface by the Rey. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, B.A. 

“He writes evidently out of a very full experience, 
which has had, one is inclined to think, more than the 
common share of sadness, and, besides showing the 
literary merit of eloquence, attracts by a manifest truth- 
fulness and reality. t whole, these sermons deserve 
to be ranked very high."—sSpectator. 

NEW EDITION of BINNEY'S POWER 

Fourth Edition, 5s. 

The PRACTICAL POWER of FAITH: 
an Exposition of Part of the Eleventh Chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. By T. BINNEY. 





of FAITH. 





Second Edition, 6s. 

DARK SAYINGS on a HARP, and 
Other Sermons on Some of the Dark Questions of 
Human Life, Preached in Queen Square Chapel, 
Brighton. By E. PAXTON Hoop, 

Now ready, the First Volume of 

The CITY TEMPLE. Sermons 
preached in the Poultry Chapel, London, 1869-70, 
By Joseru Parker, D.D., Author of * Eece Deus,” 
&c. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s, red 
burnished edges. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The CHURCH of the RESTORATION, 
By Joun Sroventox, D.D. Forming the Third 
and Fourth Volumes of * The Ecclesiastical History 
of England.” 2 vols, Svo, 25s. 

“Dr. Stoughton’s two volumes on * The Church of 
the Restoration ’ embrace the period of English ecclesi- 
astical history from Cromwell's death to the acquittal 
of the Seven Bishops, Like the earlier portions of * The 
Church of the Civil War and the Church of the Com- 








monwealth, the preseut work is honourably distin- 
guished by undevitting truthfulness of design ; and the 
author perhaps rather errs by inclining to think too 


well of those to whose opinions he is most alien, than 
by misconceiving or misrepresenting their principles 
of action. He has also read widely, and frequently 
draws from new or unpublished materials, Dealing 
with a portiou of history which has never yet been 
adequately treated, he is often able to correct the errors 


of predevessors; and the mere fact that he gives a 
judicial stateme nt of the case for the Nonconformists, of 





the extravagant partizan, makes his 
special interest."—Vorth British Review. 


By the same Author. 


The CHURCH of the CIVIL WARS 


whom Neal is 0 
volumes of 












and the CHURCIL of the COMMONWEALTH, 
bk z: the First and Second Volumes of *'The 
Kx instical History of England.” 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTI- 
ANIVY. A Sequel to «Jesus Christ: His Times, 
Life, and Work By E. DE PREssSENSE, D.D,  8vo, 
12s, cloth, 

Second Thousand, 

ECCLESIA: Church Problems con- 
sidered in a Series of Essays. Edited by Henry 
Robert ReyNoivs, D.D. sve, 4s, cloth. 

* We have read it through with great pleasure, that 
it reflects the greatest credit ou the communion which 
and that while we differ from many of 
ms, we hive noted no indications of a 
or narrow study on the part of its writers of 
-s Which they discuss.”—/Spectater, 





it represents, 








its cone 
defect 
the toy 


A NEW TREASURY of ILLUSTRATION. 
The WORLD of ANECDOTE; an 
Accumulation of Faets, Incidents, and Ilustra- 


tions, Historic ul and Biogri “~ ul, from Books and 
Times, Recent and Remote. By E. PAXTON Hoop, 
Crow: 1 Sve “W 8 Gd. 

“Mr. Hood h ts been an omnivorous reader, and he 
has here brought together, with both wisdom and wit, 
not only a great bulk of anecdotes, but he has culled 
them from al! kinds of books, the most modern us well 
as the most ancient...... It seems to be compiled with 
literary skill, informed with extensive knowledge, and 
animated by instructivean lamusing incidents. —British 
(Quarterly Review, 


LONDON 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Theresa. By Noell Radecliffo, 


Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” “The Lees of Blew. 


The Village of the West. By 
By Lady Blake. 3 vols, 


R. W. BADDELEY. 3 vols. 

Claude. 

Esther Hill's Secret. By 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 3 vols. 


, Se -written and interesting book, where 

the characters are natural, the stor > 

work honest."—Saturday Review, a on ee 

The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles y Cuarling- 
ford,” &c. 3 vols, 

The Vivian Romance. By 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 

Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville, 
“ A love story told with pure us sst fervour. The 

incidents are varied, striking. and well told; the 

characters admirably sustained.”"—Eraminer. 

HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


This day is published. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 
OF ZOOLOGY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Se., F.RS.E., F.G.S., Lecturer on Natural 


History, aud Vice-Pre ssident of the Geological Society 
of Edinburgh. 





In crown Syo, with 152 Engravings, price 6s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SoNs, Edinburgh and London. 
The AU THOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDOREFFE’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
Lauuguage in Six Months. 
ADAPTED to the GERMAN. 
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